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ABSTRACT 


Drawing on the implications of human capital theory, the 
Screening hypothesis, and 'dual' labor market theory, the 
National Longitudinal Survey (NLS) of young men age 14-24 
in Mes was used to test the benefits of military service 
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different variables using discriminant analysis. Five vari- 
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gency tables. Veterans received significant and systematic 
payrate advantages over better educated nonveterans. Veteran 
advantages were less obvious during the recession and recovery 
period of 1970-73. Military service may impart subtle labor 
market benefits such as productivity, experience, and 
maturity. Recommendations are provided to assist future 
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LI. INTRODUCTION AND TESTABLE HYPOTHESES 


Powe. RODUCTION 
The armed forces have continually emphasized their ability 
to provide "experience" to young adults newly entering the 
labor Or ce. Such a claim can be tested, and the results are 
directly applicable to military manpower, personnel, and train- 
ing plans and policies. This thesis defines the generic ex- 
periences a young adult would be expected to gain while in 
Military service, reviews current studies showing a need for 
such experience by young adult job seekers, and then tests some 
samovles of young men in a veteran versus nonveteran analysis 
of the National Longitudinal Survey (NLS) panels from 1966 to 
1973. The analyses conducted concern labor force participation, 
unemployment, vart-time and full-time school participation, and 
various job entry-level characteristics. Drawing on the im- 
plications of human capital theory, the "screening hyvothesis", 
and segmented (or dual) labor market theory, this chapter con- 
structs five central hypotheses involving the determinants 
of civilian job entry for veterans and nonveterans. 
1. Human Capital Theory 

Sahota (1978), in his informative and exhaustive review 
of theories of personal income distribution, noted that the 
treatment of human skill within the capital-theory framework 


was by no means new. He cites a quote by Adam Smith from 1776 





Semenaicative of the "old vintage" theory of human capital, 
“wages vary with the cost of learning the business" (Adam 
smith, 1776). Similar arguments concerning the merit of con- 
sidering decisions in the growth of knowledge or skills as 
investment decisions in human capital, much like investment 
decisions in financial capital, have interested economists. 
Modern vintage human capital theory has been led to 
prominence by such notable economists as 1979 Nobel laureate 
Theodore W. Schultz, Jacob Mincer, and Gary S. Becker. There 
were two aspects of modern human capital theory of importance 
to this thesis. One, military service as a source of pro- 
ductivity and growth for those young adults who serve will be 
investigated. Two, the costs of military service (including 
the costs of time) will be measured against the benefits of a 
term in the armed forces from the investment perspectives of 
greater life-cycle benefits, workforce earnings premiums, 
educational achievements, and financial-material capitalization. 
A basic premise of modern human capital theory is that 
investment in oneself is the result of rational optimizing de- 
cisions made on the basis of estimates of the probable present 
value of alternative life-cycle income streams, discounted at 
some appropriate rate-of-return on investment. There were two 
problems noted in constructing an hypothesis around this 
premise. First, using data on young men of the NLS, it was 


difficult to separate "true" enlistees from draft-motivated 


a0 





enlistees. Also, many young men were draftees, These facts 
violate the presupposition that a rational optimizing decision 
to join the service was made by an individual. This was com- 
pounded by the fact that many young men were reluctant recruits 
Beaver recalcitrant in taking full advantage of in-service 
opportunities. Tests of hypotheses from a human capital per- 
spective may therefore be limited in showing the full benefits 
of military service. The second problem noted in hypothesis 
construction was that data available were limited. Part of 
this problem was due to a lack of military veteran minority 
representation in the NLS panels of 1966 to 1973. This lack 
of representation in the NLS simply reflected armed forces 
accession policies that showed low minority revresentation, 
especially for women and young adults of Hispanic origin, in 
the military services from 1966 to 1973. These two important 
groups need focused attention in future studies, especially 
as women and youth of Hispanic origin continue to increase 
their participation in the armed forces. A hypothesis to 
test human capital theory in this thesis was constructed, but 
it focused solely on young men who were either black or white 
veterans -- and the results for black veterans could only 
be taken as tentative because of small sample sizes. 

Sahota (1978) discussed a notable problem of human 
capital theory that concerned the investrgqaeLtoneor the bene- 


fits of military service. The problem centered around the 
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adequate treatment of the maximization of the present value 
of life-cycle earnings in individual decision making. This 
problem was not eliminated in this thesis, but adjustments 
For it were made. That is, rather than show a "future benefits" 
Versus “present costs" argument for military service, an 
analysis of expected benefits in the near term will be offered. 
Direct benefits expected after leaving military service were 
measured. This treatment was much like reviewing the starting 
wages for a teacher after college graduation or a carpenter 
after completion of apprenticeship. 
fe ine Screening Hypothesis 

A common objection to human capital theory is that an 
overemphasis is placed on the value of education in the pro- 
duction and distribution of personal income, especially as 
seen in the works of Becker and Mincer (Sahota, 1978). Two 
arguments that have surfaced in opposition to human capital 
theory are reviewed in this chapter. One argument challenges 
the formal schooling aspect of the human capital perspective, 
and is presented in this section. The other argument con- 
tends that the on-the-job training verspectives provided for 
within the human capital framework are deficient. The dispute 
focuses on "dual" or segmented labor market theory and is pre- 
sented in the next section. 

Spence (1973), in a seminal argument, held that 


education merely served as a "Signalling" device for prospective 


wiz 





employees. Arrow (1973), in a related argument, held that 
education provided only a "filter" that identified persons 
with pertinent attributes for employment. Two studies by 
memgigtz (1973, 1975) concluded that educational institutions 
provided information to all buyers and sellers of labor by 
"screening" persons and those who are labelled "more pro- 
ductive" (by virtue of having superior "credentials") re- 
ceived higher wages, partly at the expense of others. Jencks, 
Smith, Acland, Bane, Cohen, Gintis, Heyns, and Michelson (1972) 
argued that schools served primarily as selection and certi- 
fication agencies. Schools measured and labelled people, and 
acted only in a perfunctory manner to change people in a 
social context. Jencks et.al. go on to contend that schools 
provided a means to legitimize inequality in incomes and 
classes, though schools were not the fundamental cause for 
inequality. 

3. _"Dual" or Segmented Labor Market Theory 

Segmented labor market theory challenges the human 

capital theory proposals that concern the benefits of on-the- 
job training. Harrison and Sum (1979) catalogued the major 
arguments of this theory-in-process for the National Commission 
of Employment and Unemployment Statistics. Seven provositions 
were offered by Harrison et al, to Summarize this theory: 

1. Dual/segmented theorists argue that jobs can be sorted/ 


grouped/aggregated into clusters, with each cluster 


vile 





characterized by highly intercorrelated and causally 
interrelated variables including wages, productivities, 
degrees of specific on-the-job training, the openness 
or closedness of internal labor markets, labor turn- 


over, profits, market power, and access to shelters 


‘from competitive forces, such as government protection 


or contracts. In the original, most stylized version 
of the theory, two major job clusters were posited, 
called the "primary labor market" and the "secondary 
labor market". A rough correspondence may be assumed 
between these categories and Averitt's "core" and 
"periphery" or Galbraith's "oligopvolistic" and "com- 
petitive" sectors of the American economy. The 
post-Keynesian distinction between "fixprice" and 
"flexprice" industries invokes analogous contrasts. 
Workers with varticular ascritptive traits (such as 
age, race and sex) will not be distributed evenly 
among these clusters. Nevertheless, the theory's 
variables refer mainly to producers' organizations 
(establishments or entervrises, firms, industries, 
government regulatory agencies) rather than to 
workers' personal characteristics per se. 

To understand how these labor market clusters or 
segments are "reproduced" and what forces determine 


the ways in which the market segments change over time, 
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it 1s necessary to look beyond the labor market. 

That is, the processes that determine labor con- 
ditions should be examined. This examination would 
include the interactions between work and the insti- 
tutions which condition the nature of work, such as 
the family, the school system, and those institutions 
which govern the availability of welfare, illegal 
income, and so forth. 

There exists an aggregation of these job clusters 

Such that, for several categories of workers, intra- 
generational (and perhaps even intergenerational) 
labor mobility is significantly greater within than 
among these clusters or segments. The argument is 
that mobility is "tracked", not that there isn’t 

any mobility at all. 

The observed behavior of workers -- their degree one 
attachment to jobs, their patterns of job search, 

the values they place on alternative occupational 
choices, the organization of the pooled labor-time 

of their families (who does housework?) -- is the 
outcome of interactions between individual aspirations, 
institutional (opportunities, ideology, and family, 
neighborhood and peer group pressures. In a capitalist 
society, how capitalists choose to organize production 


will dominate this interactive process. 
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6. Discrimination along the lines of race, sex, or age 


iomaneampOrtant Object Of inquiry for all institu- 
ElOonallstS,;, out, contrary £0 the assertions of some 
writers, segmented labor market theory is not a 


theory of discrimination. Inequality and hierarchy 


are inherent in the job structure. Certain ascriptive 


traits such as age, race and sex are easily used to 
assign workers to segments, but discrimination itself 
does not create segmentation, although it does help 

to reproduce its concrete manifestations. As Bluestone 
(1970) points out, elimination of racism would at best 
transform a racist incidence of poverty and under- 
employment into a random incidence. Poverty and under- 
employment would not disapvear. 

"Dual" is a metaphor for "balkanized" or segmented. 

It is a powerful metaphor, like light and darkness, 

God and the devil, or perfect competition and 

monopoly. But, like the others, it is only a metaphor. 
The intellectual origins of the dual theory, in addi- 
tion to the seminal studies of Dunlop, Kerr, Lester, 
and Ross, include the literature of the 1950s on 
dualistic economic development in the Third World, the 
"discovery" of black-white duality in American society 
made by Gunnar Myrdal in the 1940s (rediscovered by 


the National Commission on Civil Disorders in 1968), 
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the internalization of this split experienced as a 
“twoness" within the souls of black folks, described 

by W.E.B. DuBois in 1903 and gradually worked out in 

the soul of Malcolm X. Clearly it isa Be, metaphor, 
however, to conduct scientific tests on the appropriate- 
ness of a metaphor does not seem productive. 

This thesis does not attempt to support or reject the 
educational doctrines of the human capital approach. However, 
uSing the veteran-nonveteran comparison, military service will 
be tested as a type of educational institution that selects, 
grants "credentials" (for example, the honorable discharge), 
and then provides new workers to the civilian workforce. 

Three of the seven propositions of the segmented labor market 
theory, noted above, are tested in this thesis. First, an 
attempt will be made to measure the extent to which veteran 
jobs are clustered along dimensions that correspond to dif- 
ferences in market power, profits, and wages (as per provo- 
Sition one above). Second, the thesis will examine the 
relationships for veterans and nonveterans to two institutions 
which condition the nature of work -- namely school partici- 
pation and marital status (as per proposition three above). 
Third, the thesis will investigate the armed forces as an 
institution of transition from school to work. This facet 
will investigate whether the armed forces simply recycle 


personnel into the "secondary labor market" characterized 
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by low payrates, unsteady or seasonal work, arbitrary work 


rules, 


and weakly structured (or nonexistent) connections 


to better jobs in the future. The findings will be especially 


important for the disadvantaged and minority veterans entering 


the workforce (as per propoSition four above). 


B. 


SUMMARY OF THE TESTABLE HYPOTHESES 


ot . 


Military Service provides benefits of increased pro- 
ductivity, maturity, and experience that pay-off for 
veterans at civilian job entry. 

Military service provides employers a screen or 
certification that identifies veterans as "credentialed" 
job seekers. 

The workforce is partitioned for veterans, with veteran 
jobs clustered in terms of occupational and industrial 
structure and payrates. 

Veterans exhibit different relationships than non- 
veterans in the areas of marital status and school 
maiteiclpation. 

immine transition, from Beni to work, the armed forces 
provide upward mobility to veterans after they leave 


the service and enter the civilian labor force. 
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Ii. LABOR FORCE CONDITIONS IN THE LATE 1960s 
AND EARLY 1970s FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

This thesis was fortunate to have two excellent sources 
of information on the youth labor market. One concerned the 
youth labor market of the 1960S and was published by the 
National Manpower Policy Task Force (Kalachek, 1969). The 
other study concerned the youth labor market of the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. This study was a collection of articles from 
the members of the National Commission for Manpower Policy 
chaired by Eli Ginzberg (1976). The latter work covered the 
period of interest to this thesis and will be used freely to 
Support the arguments of this chapter. 

Barton (1976) reviewed the problems encountered in the 
youth transitional process to work. He stated that the 
"Socially accepted" minimum age at which youth are permitted 
to enter most forms of regular adult employment had increased 
with the growing proportions of those youths entering and 
graduating from college. Barton noted that the labor force 
participation rate had generally increased among young adults 
(especially for part-time student jobs), and unemployment had 
shown commensurate increases. Barton saw the age at which 
‘employers hired young adults as an important pomnEeanad Stated, 


"The answer is not to be found in the unemployment statistics 
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at all but in a number of svecial studies conducted over 

the last half decade. The composite results are that from 
two-thirds to four-fifths of employers do not want to hire 
young people for regular jobs until the attainment of age 21 
or thereabout (Wolfbein, 1975). For the four out of five who 
enter the labor force without a college degree and who want to 
do it between the ages of 16 and 20, the extended childhood 
period must continue, even when society has conferred the last 
year of its free 12 years of education at age 17 ot 18. The 
high school diploma received at this age cuts little ice; 

the graduate's success is not much different from that of the 
dropout in the several years before the age of 21 (Project 
Talent, Jerome Bachman)." Barton recommended at the con- 
clusion of his article that input measures of school enroll- 
ments and paid employment status be cautionsly regarded. He 
cited twce areas for study by future policymakers that seemed 
to hold promise. One area would be investigation of a 
"training force" of ycung adults that parallels the "labor 
force", as had been previously proposed by W. Willard Wirtz 
and Harold Goldstein for the National Manpower Institute 
(1975). The second area recommended for study is related to 
the work in this thesis. Barton stated that measurement of 
the institutional effects on the lives and character of the 
significant proportion of young adults who pass through an 


institution, such as the armed forces, was important. 
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fee elie RNS OF SUCCESSION FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


Marcia Freedman (1976), in an informative and interesting 
article, reviewed the important predictors of success for 
young adults in the labor force. She noted that entry jobs 
Or eon men signified the beginning of full-time labor force 
participation, but that protected, tenured, and permanent 
"career" jobs (especially for white men) did not begin until 
about the age of 25. Freedman's statements were supported by 
the work cf Hauser and Featherman (1974). She noted that the 
patterns of succession were fairly strong for whites and sub- 
ject to further examination for minorities, as minority tran- 
Sitional processes presented numerous contradictions and 
complications in analysis. 

Freedman supported Barton's finding that the average age 
for new full-time workers was rising. She discussed this 
problem and concluded that the only reasons an employer would 
hire young adults were: 1) the young worker could be oktained 
at a low fixed cost Was anes -- low job tenure, low 
entry-level payrate and minimal benefit plan, no protection 
from lay-offs); and 2) the young worker could quickly supple- 
ment the "permanent" work force in times of increased output. 
The major paths to succession of protected, tenured, permanent 
full-time "career" jobs presented by Freedman were: 1) age -- 
as the age of an individual increased, especially over age 25, 


chances of success increased; 2) sex -- men generally 
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succeeded in finding career jobs more often than women; 

3) race -- white workers seemed to have better access to the 
ancilliary factors of success such as education, part-time 
work, and tenure; 4) part-time or seasonal work -- this gave 
an individual experience and knowledge of the world-of-work; 
5) high school diploma -- this certified a person was old 
enough to participate in the workforce, as well as read, 
write, and compute; 6) tenure -- workers whe could get 
part-time jobs and/or gained and then maintained employment 
in full-time jobs had greater opportunity to succeed to 
career employment. Based on Freedman's findings, this author 
chose to include age, race, labor force participation and 
educational attainment in analyses of the young men of the 
NLS. 

Parnes and Kohen longitudinally analyzed cohorts of young 
man and young women who were non-college graduates, between 
the ages 16 and 21 in 1968, and participants in the National 
Longitudinal Survey (NLS) in 1968 and 1971. The authors 
measured the labor market status of these cohorts and the 
characteristics associated with imprevement between 1968 and 
1971 for each group. The major findings of this study sup- 
ported the "patterns of succession" noted by Freedman. 
Additionally, a number of factors were cited by Parnes and 
Kohen as indicators of success. Educational attainment 


exhibited a strong influence on the earnings and occupational 
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positions of men. Labor market exposure (represented by age, 
with educational attainment controlled) wes positively related 
to earnings and occupational status, and to upward movement 

in these variables for white man and to a lesser extent among 
black men. Like work experience, formal training (i.e., 
vocational training) appeared to be far more important in im- 
parting a labor market advantage to white men. The main ad- 
vantage of interfirm mobility was seen as a means of escape 
from low-paying, "Secondary sector" jobs. Earnings premiums 
were found for those young men who could find satisfactory 
initial jobs and remain in them. Occupational information 

and knowledge of the world of work were noted to be positively 
related to wages and occupational status. Married males had 
better records with respect to virtually every measure of 
Success. Parnes and Kohen surmised that this aspect of success 
may have been associated with an emplcyers preference for 
married workers. The authors, however, dismissed this argument 
and held that the association between marital status and success 
could be better explained by the greater motivation and sense 
of purpose married life may hold for a young man. The residen- 
tial status of a young man was very important in determining 
occupational status and wages. City residents held jobs with 
significantly higher average wages, better occupational status, 
and moved up more rapidly in both areas. Young men of the 


South had lower wages and occupational status than young men 
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in other regions. The ability of a young man to obtain a job 
which was covered under urion collective bargaining agree- 
ments was important. Union workers had higher wages; as much 
as 30 percent higher than non-union employees ir some occupa- 
tions. Private employment generally held wage advantages over 
government work for young men, however, the black/white wage 
ratio was higher for black men in government work than private 
employment. 

The articles reviewed above reached three general con- 
clusions regarding the labor market for young adults. First, 
discrimination in the labor market based on race and sex 
existed. Second, labor market information that specified job 
location, job performance, and jok related behavior would help 
young job seekers in the labor market. Third, post-high 
school training opportunities needed further study, with dis- 
crimination of and Federal support for programs that demon- 
strated success in helping young adults transition to pro- 
ductive emplcyment. These conclusions are all relevant to the 


analyses of the five testable hypotheses in this thesis. 


C. EXAMPLES OF CORPORATE HIRING PRACTICES FOR YOUNG ADULTS 
The National Commission for Manpower Policy surveyed three 
companies in 1975. The companies surveyed were kept anonymous 
by the commission. The three companies combined had a total 
employment of abovt one million. One company was in the area 


of manufacturing, the other in utilities, and the thea an 
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retail trade. The commission report did not specify any 
further detail on a company's vroducts or industrial sector 

so as to protect the identity of each company. The commission 
stated that the three companies combined were not to be taken 
to represent the nation's private sector. Additionally, the 
commission stated that each company's survey responses were 
not to be taken to represent the respective sectors of manu- 
facturing, utilities, or retail trade for tke nation. The 
commission simply sought to better understand employer ex- 
perience with, and perceptions of, young workers and youth 
access to jobs with career attributes. The three companies 
selected by the commission were selected on the basis of: 

1) their ability to screen jcb applicants carefully with regard 
to work experience and educational qualifications; 2) their 
in-company training opportunities fcr employees; and 3) their 
size and internal organization. The companies responded to 

a series of questions that sought to clarify the employment 
behavior toward, and on the part of, young adults. 

Apart from the survey, the commission studied the employ- 
ment statistics for all companies in the manufacturing, 
utilities, and retail trade sectors. The commission noted 
that overall youth employment in these secters varied widely -- 
-- high proportions of young adults were employed in the re- 
tail trade sector, low proportions of young adults were 
ployed in the manufacturing sector, and low proportions of 


youth were employed in the utilities sector. 
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In a summarization of the major findings the commission 


presented the following: 


== rOuths 16 to 21 constituted a surprisingly high pro- 


portion of total new hires in each of the survey com- 
panies. Between 35 percent and 47 percent of total 
new hires were in this age group. 

A large majority of new youth hires in the 16-to-21 
age group were in the 18-to-21 range (95 percent in 
the utility company, 75 percent in the retail company); 
they represented that larger proportion of the youth 
population that were out of school and available for 
full-time work. 

Hiring among minority youths varied with 25 percent 
in the manufacturing company, 30 percent in the 
utility company, and 12 percent in the retail company. 
The high school diploma was a credential seriously 
considered by employers. The educational distribution 
among the new hires 16 to 21 in the retail firm found 
74 percent with a high school diploma or higher; 

24 percent in school (secondary and post-secondary) ; 
and only 1.7 percent high school dropouts. For the 
manufacturer, the educational distribution of new 
hires showed 96 percent of salaried and 82 percent 

of hourly workers (new hires) were high school, 


technical school, or apprentice graduates or higher. 
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The remaining 4 percent of salaried and 18 percent 

of hourly workers included dropouts and workers still 
in high school. The utility firm did not report data 
pertaining to the educational level of new hires. 

A substantial majority of youth were hired into 
families of jobs that appeared to have clear and 
recognized lines of progression. 

A substantial majority of new youth hires had the same 
access to training and employer-supported educational 
opportunities (the latter applicable to the utility and 
manufacturing companies only) as did new adult hires 

in the same positions. Additionally, substantial 
numbers of youth workers utilized such opportunities 

as tuition-sSupported study programs. 

Generally speaking, there were no major differences 
between young workers and adult workers in the ob=- 
jective data provided regarding on-the-job performance. 
The utility company and the retail company had ex- 
plicit personnel policies and practices that generally 
encouraged the hiring of youth by local operating 

units of their companies, and these firms were the most 
substantial users of young workers. 

The manufacturing company, which had the highest on-line 
starting wage and the highest overall average hourly 


earnings, appeared to be the least frequent user of 
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workers; appeared to be the most seriously affected 

of the three employers, because of the nature of its 
work, by federal and state child labor laws and regu- 
lations, but was less concerned with the high school 
diploma as an entry standard; was less committed to 
formal training; reported less favorable perceptions 

of young workers! comparative job performance abilities; 
and appeared to be less involved in summer employment 
and work study programs. 

The utility company, which had the next highest starting 
wage and average weekly earnings, appeared to be the 
heaviest user of young workers (especially young women) 
for full-time employment; had the most substantial com- 
mitment to training; and appeared to be substantially 
affected by state and federal child labor laws and 
regulations for 16-to-17-year-olds in four job cate- 
gories. 

The retail company, which had the lowest starting wages 
and lowest average weekly earnings, was the heaviest 
user of youth employment overall and especially of 
16-to-17-year-olds, including high school students; 

was most consistently involved in summer employment 

and work-study programs; was least affected by federal 
and state child labor laws; and was best structured 


to accomodate student workers. 
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-- The objective and subjective information provided by 


the companies suggested that young workers had slightly 
higher absenteeism and quit rates. The commission 
maintained that entrance-level and low-wage jobs tended 
to produce this kind of behavior, irrespective of the 
characteristics of the jobholders. 

The limited information available indicated that most 
young workers found jobs in large companies by word of 
mouth, most frequently from employees and school guid=-. 
ance counselors. The Employment Service, as other 
studies the commission reviewed had repeatedly shown, 
was responsible for only a minute portion of referrals 
among this age group. 

Although evidence was mixed, it appeared that in large 
companies, federal and state child labor laws and regu- 
lations did not have as negative an effect on youth em- 
ployment and work experience opportunities as was fre- 
quently presumed. 

The extent of company involvement in special youth summer 
employment and work-study programs varied markedly be- 
tween the three firms and depended primarily on business 
climate. Participation in such programs seemed to be 
based generally on ccrporate social responsibility, al- 
though for the utility and the retail company the pro- 
grams were used extensively as recruitment mechanisms 


during times of company employment expansion. 
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The tentative conclusions reached by the commission based 


on the above findings are presented below. 


-- The high proportion of young workers hired gave the 


clear impression that young workers were not substan- 
tially inferior to adult workers on the job and that 
the major obstacle to more employment and work experience 
opportunities for youth was the shortage of jobs in the 
economy. 

The hours and conditions of work provisions of federal 
and state child labor regulations and the complexity 
and diversity of such laws did limit youth employment 
and work experience opportunities. Mere clarification 
and simplification would clearly serve to improve youth 
opportunities. But as several other studies (Delaney 
and Lesh, 1975) of the effects of these laws had indi- 
cated, the net employment effect on youth and work 
experience opportunities of such action would very 
likely be modest. 

Even when opportunities existed for high initial wages 
@pethe case, particularly, of the manufacturer) or for 
potentially rapid promotion (as in the case of the 
utility company), there were high rates of voluntary 
turnover among young workers. The process of work 
establishment involved a high measure of experimenta- 


tion, and the notion that by matching young 
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school-leavers with jobs possessing clear career 
possibilities and high wages, one could "solve" 

the problem of youth unemployment, or guarantee a 
smooth transition tc adult careers, seemed to miss 
the mark. 

The presumption that young people were substantially 
excluded from access to entry-level jobs with career 
attributes in large companies did not seem to be valid 
across-the-board. Some companies wanted and needed 
young workers, actively recruited them, and were pre- 
pared to expend resources to train them. However, the 
commission agreed with past studies (Barton, 1975) 
that young adults were generally excluded from jobs 
With career attributes (adult-type jobs) until age 21 
or later. 

Summer employment and work-study programs provided 
small numbers of youth with excellent opportunities 
for entry into full-time employment with large com- 
panies. But as a major device for bridges between 
school and career-entry employment, such programs 
were significantly underdeveloped and underutilized. 
Employer interest in such programs seemed generally 
to stem more from a "social responsibility" rationale 
than from recruitment needs. The role of such pro- 


grams in the youth transition processes in the years 
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ahead seemed to the commission to be largely determined 
by the overall tightness of labor demand, and only 
marginally by program restructuring or substantially 
greater funding. 

The role of public employment services in the job search 
process for young workers appeared to be insignificant; 
this fact remained true even during periods of tight 


labor markets and deserved serious attention. 
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mie OF ECLAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR VETERANS IN TRANSITION 
TO THE CIVILIAN WORKFORCE 

A. INTRODUCTION 

This chapter will provide the background necessary to test 
the five hypotheses of this thesis. In the literature re- 
viewed distinct transition problems for veterans appeared. 
Along with this, the difficulty in measuring the military to 
civilian transition process is also discussed. 

This thesis used entry-level payrate as the main measure 
of labor market success for new workers. Implied in this 
assumption was that the military services benefited young men 
if they received higher entry-level payrates than their compe- 
tition. Alternative measures of labor market success, Such as 
entry-level occupation and industry, were also examined but the 
main emphasis was placed in the payrate measure. As Leigh 
(1978) stated, despite the importance that workers seemed to 
place on jobs with promotion opportunities and job satisfaction, 
economists have historically focused the bulk of their attention 


on wage rates as a measure of labor market success. 


B. HUMAN CAPITAL THEORY AND MILITARY SERVICE 
Some economists, most notably Becker (1975) and Mincer 
(1962), have argued that critical labor market skills were 


acquired on a job as well as in formal educational settings. 
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Leigh (1978) stated that much recent labor economics and in- 
dustrial relations literature suggested that any training re- 
ceived after entry into the labor force be considered on-the- 
job training (OJT). OJT would include formal training programs 
such aS apprenticeship training and the informal processes of 
learning from experience in the workplace. In this thesis, 
Pecary service and any military training received ee 
in-service were grouped together as OJT. Thus all veterans 
were placed in one category for both practical and analytical 
purposes. This classification meant that all veteran training, 
whether extensive technical training that few received or the 
standard recruit "boot camp" training that all members re- 
ceived, was considered as OJT. This treatment of military 
training considered military service itself as a measure of 
OJT, and seemed to be a viable way in which to regard human 
capital formation for members of the armed forces. The above 
decision was also influenced by the conflicting results of 
past studies that attempted to analyze specific types of 
military training in regard to civilian occupations and 
occupational status (Massell and Nelson, 1974; Norrblom 1976; 
O'Neill, Ross, and Warner, 1978; Trost and Warner, 1979; 
Fredland and Little, 1980; DeTray, 1980). Therefore, to avoid 
such conflict and better accomodate the data available for 
analyses, military service in this thesis is used as a general 


‘training variable much in the manner as other previous Studies 
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(O1, 1967; Miller and Tollison, 1971; Cutwright, 1974; 
Browning, Lopreato, and Poston, 1973; Lopreato and Poston, 
1977; Little and Fredland, 1979). This decision also ac- 
commodated the investigation of hypothesis one from a human 
capital perspective. 

The ,consideration of the aging process and the accumulation 
of OJT in the military was important. Insight into the rela- 
tionship of earnings to age for the trained versus untrained 


person is given in the figure below from Becker (ES 7 s\) 
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Relation of Earnings to Age 


As shown in the horizontal line UU, the untrained persons 
are presumed to have the same earnings regardless of age. 


Trained persons, shown by TT, receive lower earnings in their 
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training period because training is paid for at that time. 

The training is paid for directly in the case of formal educa- 
tional processes, or indirectly by foregone worker and super- 
visor productivity in the case of informal OJT. Higher 
earnings are Shown at later ages because the return to training 
is collected then. The combined effect of paying for and 
collecting the return from training in this manner gives the 
age-earnings curve for trained persons. Becker proposed an 
example of showing an extreme case, shown by T!'T!. In this 
example, training raised the level of marginal productivity 
but was independent of age. Becker stated that if earnings 
equalled marginal product, TT would be parallel to and higher 
than UU, showing neither slope or concavity. However, since 
earnings of trained persons would be below marginal produc- 
tivity during the training period and equal afterward, the 
curve should rise sharply at the end of the training period 
and then level off (shown by the dashed line T'T’). In the 
example, the marked concavity appears (T'T'), in the less 
extreme cases the principle remains the same with the con- 
cavity continuous as in TT. Gay and Albrecht (1978) obtained 
very similar curves to TT in measuring OJT in military occupa- 
tions. The authors substituted "productivity" for earnings 
and "years in service" in place of age, but arrived at con- 
clusions similar to Becker. Thus the establishment of military 


service as a human capital investment alternative, at least 
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while in the service, may be supported, Dit eae Crmns OL etiis 
thesis, the issue is still how much of this OJT can be trans- 
Ferred to civilian occupations. 

Rosen (1976) provides an explanation of the relationship 
between current earnings, potential earnings, and investment 
in human capital that was of importance to this thesis. Leigh 


(1978) used the following figure to examine Rosen's findings. 





Optimum trajectories of investment, potential 
earnings, and actual earnings. 


In the figure, actual earnings at time t, y(t), differ 
from potential earnings, E(t), by the rate of investment in 
OJT, I(t). At t=0, entrance into the full-time workforce 
occurs and the level of earnings depends on the endowment of 
human capital. Once full time is devoted to work activities, 


the incentive to invest in OJT is maximum and the vertical 
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distance between E(t) and y(t) is relatively large. As age 
increases, the optimum earnings trajectories approach each 
other and at retirement (t=N) investments in OJT (I(t)) fall 
to zero. Thus, when measuring the benefits obtained in 
military service, the decision to measure "endowments" of 
human capital at full-time job entry was made. This treatment 
Beeeowed 2 test of human capital accumulation through OJT in 
the military. The incentive to invest in civilian OJT for 
veterans was beyond the scope of this thesis, and only a small 
aspect of work activity OJT (use of civilian occupational 


training) was considered in analyses of veterans. 


C. GENERAL PROBLEMS FOR VETERANS 
1. Young Veteran Status in Civilian Society 

Society, in general, could have been a distinct problem 
for the veterans in the years 1966 to 1973. The converse of 
this problem could also have been true. That is, these veterans 
could have presented problems to society. Perhaps there could 
have been no greater test of the societal benefits of military 
service than during this period. For as the nation later came 
to realize, these returning veterans (whether they had served 
in combat or not) were often the less privileged members of 
the Great Society. 

Military service for the country's young adults had 
gradually changed over the years from a majority requirement 


to a selective one, even during the Vietnam years. This fact 
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was presented in an analysis of the All-Volunteer Force by 


Cooper (1978), and is shown in the figure below. 
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Military Manpower Procurement and pooarvon Size 
TO give a few examples from the above figure, in 1954 roughly 
85 percent of those eligible could expect to serve in the 
armed forces. By 1964 the proportion required to serve had 
fallen to below 50 percent, and by 1973 only about 25 percent 
were needed as new accessions by the services. 

The hypotheses of this thesis focused on some of the 
more straightforward societal problems relevant to returning 
veterans. First, would there be discrimination against 


veterans or veteran status within society or in the labor 
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market? Second, could the veteran function elle Waa this 
rapidly changing society, especially with the uncertain 
economic conditions of the late 1960s and early 1970s? Third, 
would society recognize any shortcomings in the in-service 
military process or the veteran transition process to civilian 
life? The labor economics aspects of the above questions are 
considered in NLS analyses in later chapters. However, a few 
observations are offered on the societal aspects. 

History has shown that the American people have always 
welcomed returning veterans home in a noble manner. This 
period was no exception. This fact had a substantial impact 
on the functioning of these veterans within society. General 
societal acceptance is considered a significant aid in helping 
any veteran adjust properly from the institutional rigors of 
military life to the world of civilian responsibility. The 
third question still seems open for discussion from a societal 
perspective. Conscription was eliminated after 1972 asa 
method to obtain military accessions. At around the same time 
military wages increased (most notably for first-term per- 
sonnel) to reflect comparable civilian labor force wages of 
young adults. However, recent events have signalled dilemmas 
for society in terms of both a suitable method of obtaining 
enough qualified young adults for military service, and a Baar 
wage for those in the armed forces. 

The armed forces have become much more than a process 


to adulthood. Whether this is recognized by society or those 
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within manpower policy groups is vital to future veterans. 
Society was considered a relevant variable in the analyses 
to follow, even though it cannot be entered directly with 
other variables. Society will inevitably make the decisions 
and bear the costs of future policies. Therefore, although 
the analytical considerations and deliberations that follow 
seem directed to specific groups or agencies, this thesis holds 
the utmost regard for the general welfare of society. 

2. Demogravhics 

During the years of the NLS, the nation adjusted to 
the post-World War II baby boom's maturation. The Panel on 
Youth of the President's Service Advisory Committee (1974) re- 
ferred to the transition to adulthood of the youth of the 
1950s and early 1960s as the socialization of successive 
"waves Of barbarians." However, Freedman (1976) referred to 
the 1950s and 1960s as a "golden age" for young adult tran- 
sition. Freedman contended that the growing economic hard- 
ships for young adults in the late 1960s and early 1970's 
presented "exceptional" transitional problems for manpower 
policymakers. 

The veterans of this period were affected by the 
pressures of such a large youth cohort and the changing 
economic conditions. 

Combined these effects seemed to present a "worst 


case analysis" for the veteral transition to the labor force. 
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This point is made more relevant when considering the NLS 
data analyses, for the perturbations of the economy, society, 
the political situations, and national-international events 
could not be captured in analyses of the data set. 
3. Prevailing Attitudes in the Workplace 

Kerr and Rosow (1979) and Dunnette (1973) reviewed the 
changing conditions of the 1960s and 1970s and presented the 
changes effecting the workplace. Both works cited that the 
world of work markedly changed during this period. Yankelovich 
(1979) stated that young adults in particular were responsible 
For the changing conditions in the workforce during this 
period. Unfortunately, many of the changes and problems of 
these times were masked by the failure of conventional methods 
of measuring changes in the work place, especially within the 
labor force (Freeman, 1979). For example, young school-age 
adults seemed to change their labor force participation habits 
over these years. These young BeonIe were working more, at 
varying times of the year, and not necessarily in accordance 
with the seasons of the year. Perhaps the most significant 
change came in the 10 million women increase in the labor 
force from 1965 to 1975. This increase signified a rise of 
over 40 percentage points for women and took labor force 
statisticians by surprise. 

Although prevailing attitudes were in a state of flux 


for the NLS years, it would be unfair to simply attribute this 
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as a problem solely for young veterans. However, as a small 
group within the overall group of young adults, the veterans 
were certainly faced with the same challenges in the workplace 
by the older, established, and employed members of the world 
of work whose "traditional" values were being questioned. 
Thorough analyses and detailed accounts of the various changes 
in values that seemed to occur during this period can be found 
in the work of Kerr and Rosow (1979) or Dunnette (1973), but 
some major changes that effected the workplace and workforce 
are listed below. 

-- Women no longer could afford to stay at home and not 
work a paid job. By 1970 38 percent of the work force 
were women, with women, as a group, experiencing a 43 
percent labor force participation rate (Employment 
and Training Report of the President, 1970). 

-- The "traditional worker" (married, male wage earner, 
wife present but not employed) declined from 30 per- 
cent to 14 percent of the labor force from 1960 to 
1977 (Hayghe, 1978). 

-- Jobs were no longer looked at as merely providing a 
decent living and economic security. Workers would no 
longer accept all a job's drawbacks, simply because 
the job enabled them to fulfill economic obligations 
(Yankelovich, 1979). 

-- Labor productivity increased, but at a slow rate 


throughout the late 1960s and early 1970s. Productivity 
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growth simply could not keep pace with rising wages. 

As nominal output declined or kept steady, labor 

input was rising (Employment and Training Report of 

the President, 1970, 1977). 

-- The percentage of white collar jobs steadily increased, 

and by 1976 an estimated 50 percent of all jobs in the 

U.S. work force were in the white collar sector 

(Employment and Training Report of the President, 1977). 

4. College Education and Job Opportunities 

Freeman (1975) and Freedman (1976) noted that despite 
evidence of falling economic returns young adults continued 
to increase their investments in college education throughout 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. Freeman figured that a one 
percent change in the ratio of college graduate wages to high 
school graduate wages would induce an increase of about 3.71 
percent in the proportion of 18- and 19-year-olds who enroll 
in college. The contradiction between a rising investment 
in college education, in the face of a declining wage advan- 
tage and a positive and fairly inelastic wage elasticity of 
college participation, puzzled many economists. Arrow (1973) 
offered a hypothesis that education did nothing to improve 
the skills of individuals, but provided a signal to potential 
employers that the individual who held a degree possessed the 
personal characteristics (intellignece, motivation, per- 


severence, etc.) that would probably enable the individual to 
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be successful in the job. This so-called "screening 
hypothesis" has recently been contested in the economic 
literature, especially from the human capital theorists 
(layard and Psacharopoulos, 1974; Wolpin, 1977; Bellante 
and Jackson, 1979). Bellante et al. (1979) analyzed a sampling 
of mean annual incomes in 1970 of males by age and education. 
The authors concluded that increasing incomes of men up to the 
45-54 age group was the result of on-the-job training and ex- 
perience. They defined experience as a form of on-the-job 
training, although it was not necessarily the result of con- 
Scious plans by workers toward that end (1.e. not a human 
capital investment decision). Experience tended to increase 
a worker's productivity, and Bellante et al. stated that this 
increase was reflected in increased earnings. They concluded 
that not all gain from acquiring additional education could be 
attributed to schooling, as the average native ability of 
college graduates was higher than that of high school graduates. 
Bellante et al. did not venture an estimate of the return to 
native ability as other authors (ranges of anywhere from zero 
(primarily from human capital theorists) to 50 percent, see 
Sahota, 1978), but simply stated that part of the higher in- 
come of a college graduate would inevitably be a return for 
ability, and not a return to educational investment. 

From the above arguments it seemed that neither the 


screening hypothesis nor human capital theory fully explained 
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the attainment and use of college education, but combined, 
both perspectives provided understanding into the decision 
to invest in secondary education for eventual use in the labor 
Market. Veterans considering college education would be 
helped considerably by relevant knowledge of the returns on 
investment in college education, both by past veteran and 
current nonveteran graduates. This point seems especially im- 
portant given the substantial proportion of post-Korean veterans 
who chose to enter college institutions under the G.I. Bill 
feeetieiil et al., 1978). 
5. High School Education and Job Opportunities 

Tyler (1975) conducted an especially informative re- 
view of the competencies of young adults who did not invest 
in college education. After reviewing past surveys and 
studies on ene aspirations and achievements of non-college 
Beund young people from 1969 to 1974, Tyler offered the fol- 
lowing conclusions. One, developing an interest in PEOdUGcEIV— 
ity and the desire to be productive were important factors in 
the education of youth for constructive work roles, but they 
had not been acquired through school experiences. Two, 
learning to take responsibility for a task and accepting the 
consequences of success or failure in performing it were other 
important aspects of education for adult work roles not pri- 
marily learned in school. Three, learning to take responsi- 


bility and bear the consequences required considerable 
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experience, with gradual increase in the degree of responsi- 
bility and in the seriousness of the consequences of failure. 
School alone could contribute only a minor range of learning 
experiences for this purpose. Four, situations that were 
perceived by young people as clearly real and adultlike were 
necessary. The school could help find such opportunities, 
but the school alone had very limited capabilities in educa- 
ting youth in this essential area. 

These important conclusions were based on assessments 
of the competencies of youth from data gathered by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. Tyler viewed the major 
findings of the data provided as: 1) approximately two-thirds 
of the initial jobs obtained by young people who did not go to 
college required little or no specific training; 2) knowledge 
of the world of work was generally low for most youth and was 
a source of frustration and confusion to those seeking work; 
3) about 80 percent of a group of young adults surveyed could 
read simple material, compute, and write straightforward 
descriptions -- but only 40 percent could use computation 
appropriately in simple business transactions; 4) the 
following three reasons were commonly given by employers and 
company personnel directors for not hiring young adults: 

-- When unemployment among adult workers was high, the 
company would have been severely criticized for 


employing youth rather than unemployed adults. 
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-- Under the minimum wages of the period ($1.60 per 
hour from 1968 to 1973), most youth were not com- 
petent enough to earn the minimum wage. 
-- Unions objected to the employment of youth. 
From the above findings, the military services were 
considered to provide a viable general training vehicle for 
high school graduates. Analytically establishing this point 
by measuring the benefits derived from military service in 
the above noted parameters, however, presented particular 
problems. First, measures of productivity, ability to assume 
responsibility, on-the-job and world-of-work experience, and 
ability to function in an adult world were difficult to define 
and assess. Second, an analysis which included draftees and 
draft-motivated enlistees would seem to be somewhat disad- 
vantaged in establishing these benefits for veterans, especially 
as there exists no "forced-choice" mechanism in current economic 


theory. 
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IV. THE MILITARY TRANSITION TO WORK 


A. NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL ASSISTANCE FOR VETERANS 
1. The Veterans Administration 

The most visible transition program for the young 
veteran of 1966 to 1973 was the VWongscancdincg «Gis Bill for 
educational benefits administered by the Veterans Admini- 
stration. Veterans participation in training under this bill 
was fairly low until 1971, when monetary assistance for 
students increased by approximately 33 vercent and a reces- 
sionary economy weakened the labor market (Waldman and 
Sever, 1971). By 1973 veteran participation in G.I. Bill 
educational programs increased to 50 percent of Vietnam-era 
veterans, aided again by an increase in monetary benefits 
and an uncertain economy. The statistics relating to veteran 
participation supplied by the Veterans Administration (1973) 
will be examined in detail. The table below shows a cross- 
section of the veteran percentages in secondary (college) 
education in 1973 versus nonveteran percentages, all figures 


are for men. 


1973 Percentages In College Education 


AGE 20m TO 3 4 20a Lowe 25u Oe 29 80 fo 34 
Veterans 14 ley Ss 9 
Nonveterans ay. Anil 10 4 
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The table gives some indication of the trends shown in 
veteran educational participation as discussed by Gover and 
McEaddy (1974) for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. fThe 
authors found that veterans over 25 were increasingly enter- 
ing school to complete or further their education, while 
nonveterans of the same ages were more likely to have finished 
high school, finished their secondary education, and then 
entered the full-time labor force. This study also found that 
nonveterans were more likely than veterans to be full-time 
college students, with the proportions changing markedly as 
different age groups were considered. As of October 1973, 
about 800,000 veterans in the 20 to 34 age group were en- 
rolled in college, but only 53 percent of them were full-time 
students. This contrasted to the 72 percent of the non- 
veterans in this age group. Two-thirds of the full-time 
veteran students were enrolled in four-year colleges, with 
the part-time veteran students Aeeied evenly between two 

and four-year institutions. This study confirmed the fact 
that college student labor force participation was the rule 
rather than the exception. Veteran students showed a labor 
force participation rate of 78 percent, while nonveterans 

had a 60 percent rate in 1973. Gover and McEaddy attributed 
this difference to three factors. One, proportionately more 
of the veterans were in their mid to late twenties and had 


previously been full-time workers. Two, veterans were 
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predominately part-time students, especially the older 
veterans. Three, veterans who were students were also more 
likely to be married (65 percent) than nonveterans (27 per- 
cent) so despite financial aid from the G.I. Bill, family 
responsibilities may have required substantially more veterans 
to work while furthering thelr education. 

The proceeding study seemed to establish a pattern for 
Vietnam veteran participation in educational training. From 
this, the following aspects were especially important concerns 
to an analysis of veterans and nonveterans using NLS data. 
First, the veterans under consideration in the NLS should show 
a high labor force participation rate, with steadily increasing 
educational attainment as they grew older. Second, these educa- 
tional levels (and the aging) of NLS veterans should be masked 
to a degree by the entrance of recently discharged, younger 
veterans of average education into the NLS as the years of the 
Survey unfolded. Third, the longitudinal tracking of any 
veteran and nonveteran cohort during the NLS survey years of 
1966 to 1973 seemed a particularly difficult and oserne 
misleading undertaking. 

In regard to the last statement, three points should 
be considered in analyzing young veterans from either a 
vocational training or formal education perspective. One, 
veterans chose to invest in post-Service education or training 
at much older ages than nonveterans. Two, veterans should 
generally take longer to complete degree or training require- 


ments because of part-time participation in education or 
5) 





training. Three, the choice to invest in post-service 
education or training is different between veterans and non- 
Meeerans aS the G.I. Bill paid a major portion of the costs. 
These considerations may present problems in a longitudinal 
analysis. For example, an analyses of veterans and non- 
veterans, in terms of benefits from civilian education or 
training, may be biased against veterans in a short run 
analysis that does not consider the factors noted above. 
2. Other Federal Veteran Assistance Programs 

At the Federal level, Project Transition (administered 
by the Department of Defense); and Employment Services, Un- 
employment Compensation for Ex-Servicemen, and Reemployment 
Rights (all administered by the Department of Labor) were 
among the continuing programs and benefits for veterans of the 
NLS years. Additionally, in 1972 President Nixon announced 
a Six-point veterans program providing substantial increases 
in veteran job counseling, placement, and training benefits. 
This program also assisted in creating job opportunities in 
private industry through such organizations as the National 
Alliance of Businessmen. By the end of June 1972 over a third 
of all veterans had received some type of counseling for jobs 
Mager Project Transition (Michellotti and Gover, 1972). The 
programs at the Federal level were ambitious but their overall 
impact on the veteran transition process into civilian jobs 
was difficult to measure in terms of usage data and job entry 


statistics. 
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3. State and Local Veteran Assistance Programs 


Waldman and Gover (1971) reported on the new programs 
for veteran transition that were being attempted with joint 
Department of Defense, Department of Labor, state and local 
cooperation. One program trained men while still in service 
in skills that were in demand in the geographic area to which 
they would be returning. Other programs used facilities of 
joint Federal, state and local agencies in placing veterans 
in jobs and making job opportunities known to servicemen prior 
to release from the military. As the economy continued to 
fluctuate in the later years of the war (1971-1974) additional 
programs among Federal, state and local agnecies were created 
to help veterans. However, as Stinson (1979) noted, problems 
for young veterans, especially minorities were prevelent over 
these years. The programs lacked sufficient participation 
when economic conditions grew worse, the programs were general- 
ly ineffectual in helping veterans with job entry problems. 

An opinion on Federally-assisted youth transition programs 
from the National Commission for Manpower Policy (1975) seemed 
relevant to this problem. Commission members saw difficulties 
in most of these programs caused by a lack of inter-Federal 
and intra-Federal agency cooperation and collaboration. This 
prevented the proper dissemination of materials and proper 
oversight by Federal agencies. The commission members saw 


the problem compounded at the local level where implementation 
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and experimentation was required (Barton, Gallagher, and 
Tyler, 1975). Barton summarized the above opinion and recom- 
mended that future policy in such manpower programs evolve 
after the fact from evaluation of local initiatives rather 


than the setting of policy before implementation. 


B. EDUCATION AND VETERAN STATUS 

Two points are important to consider in this review of the 
educational attainment of young veterans. First, to what ex- 
tent was selectivity, based on educational attainment, 
practiced in armed forces' accession policy in the NLS years? 
Second, the significance of this selecitvity on the analyses 
of the NLS (a "Selectivity bias") should be considered. This 
section will attempt to show if the selectivity reflected in 
armed forces accession policy would bias an analysis of 
veterans and nonveterans in the NLS in favor of the veterans. 
Cooper (1977) provided two tables in his review of the AVF. 


These tables are shown below. 


Educational Attainment of Enlisted Accessions and 
the U.S. Male Population 


(percent) 

Maximum Enlisted e U.S. Male Population= 
Educational Accessions Bi Net in  Senoe | Blue Collar 
Attainment Draft AVF 18-22 18-24 18-21 25-44 
College Grad. 5) 1 8 a ik 3 
Some College 1) 5 26 13 12 14 
High Schl. Grad. 54 59 4l 46 49 48 
Some High Schl. 26 35 LL, Zz 2g, ZA. 
Elementary 4 1 6 Teal eZ 16 





source: OASD(M&RA). Draft-Jan 71-Dec 72; AVF-Jan 73-Jun 75. 
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Se etrce: U.S. Bureau of the Census and U.S, Bureau of Labor 
Seatistics, 1970. 


“Includes GEDs -- 1.e., those who have passed a general high 
school equivalency test, but who do not possess a high school 
diploma. 


Educational Attainment of All Male Military Personnel 
and the U.S. Male Population 


(percent) 

Male Military Personnel” U.S. Male Population© 

— All Officers Enlisted 20-29 20-44 ~~ 
eear moc CG HSG CG HSG CG HSG HSG CG 
5 2 58 8 96 47 53 3 60 51 Teves 
1956 60 9 98 56 5)5 3 66 58 12 
1960 70 9 See ort 66 2 7a 63 nea 
1965 84 cea OUe 2 82 1 74 67 15 
70 87 feo 79 85 6 78 72 16 
7) 2 83 14 100 85 81 eB 82 76 18 
1974 88 Poe b0 0.17389 87 2 83 78 19 
976 89 ra hoo S92 87 2 84 Wh, 20 


SHigh school graduate (HSG); college graduate (CG). 


Seurce: Selected Manpower Statistics. 


“source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


A more detailed analysis of the military accessions of the 
year 1966 to 1973 would be substantially similar to the above 
tables. Two distinct factors emerge in examination of the 
tables and related data. One, in a short-run or young adult 
(20-35 year-olds) analysis of veterans versus nonveterans 
from the NLS, the veteran groups should not exhibit an educa- 


tional attainment advantage immediately after leaving the 
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service. Two, differences between veterans and nonveterans 
may increase as time progresses. Labor force participation 
rates, educational attainment, or age differences between 
veterans and nonveterans may become more obvious at later 
stages of life (35 to 50 year-olds). The selectivity of armed 
forces accession policy in educational attainment may appear 
later, and distinguish veterans from nonveterans, especially 
in the blue-collar labor force. Both of the above asvects 
were noted by Stinson (1979) in a review of Vietnam-era veteran 
performance in the labor market. Little and Fredland (1979) 
lend support for the second aspect noted above in a study 
uSing the NLS of men 45-59 in 1966. Significant earnings 
benefits were attributed to veteran status in this analysis 
of older men. 

Based on the above arguments, this thesis assumed that 
a selectivity bias in educational attainment favoring veterans 
was of minimal impact on analyses because of the time horizon 
used in comparison. Bias was further minimized by the method 
of analysis used. That is, by employing an analytical method 
that compared different groups at the same point in netic 
economic life cycle, rather than compare groups longitudinally, 
a more objective presentation of veteran versus nonveteran per- 


formance in the labor force was obtained. 
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V. METHODOLOGY OF ANALYSES 


A. MEASURING THE TRANSITION FROM MILITARY SERVICE TO WORK 


1. Data 





Data for the analytical tests of the five hypothesis 
came from the National Longitudinal Survey (NLS) of young men 
who ranged in age from 14 to 24 in 1966. The survey was 
collected by the U.S. Manpower Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and distributed by the Center for Human Resources 
Research at Ohio State University. Five thousand two hundred 
and twenty-five young men were sampled initially. Over 4300 
variables fore created over the seven panels of the survey 
from 1966 to 1973. The survey was not conducted in 1972, 

All analyses performed in this thesis used young men from the 
NLS. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Veterans 
Administration have defined Vietnam-era veterans as personnel 
who served in the armed forces between August 5, 1964 and 
May 7, 1975. To participate in any NLS analysis, veterans 
additionally had to be members of the civilian noninstitutional 
population. These parameters did not pose any problem for 
this thesis. Only two percent of the veterans in the NLS 
were not Vietnam-era veterans. This same group was included 
in all analyses as their veteran benefits were virtually 


identical to Vietnam-era veteran benefits. Also the group 
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was small (so as not to bias analytical results), and 
Vietnam-era veteran status, though important, was not a vital 
Facet of this thesis. Veterans were selected for analyses 
in this thesis only if they had served six months or more in 
the military, thereby qualifiying for the greatest share of 
veteran's benefits provided at that time. The veterans in 
this thesis generally served a single term of enlistment, with 
only two vercent of the veterans indicating military service of 
more than one enlistment. This figure was based on the general 
enlistment contract of two to four years during this period. 
Significant percentages of veterans in the NLS were draftees, 
and there was no method of separating draft-motivated enlistees 
from "true" enlistees for analyses. 

2. Analytic Method 

Determining the analytical process and method which best 

explained the effects of military service involved a number of 
steps. Based on previously mentioned constraints, a longitudi- 
nal analysis of a cohort of like-endowed veterans and non- 
veterans over the NLS years was not conducted. Multivariate 
regression analysis for each NLS year was performed on the 
young men who obtained full-time jobs that year. The results 
provided equations that explained statistically significant 
amounts of the variance in mean payrates and wages for new 
workers. The regression analyses were conducted on a general 


group of all young men over the age 16, regional sub-groups, 





and specific age sub-groups (i.e., 20-24 year-olds, 21 year- 
Olds, etc.). The regression analyses produced statistically 
Significant results in explaining payrates and wages, and gave 
important predictors. The equations generally had coefficients 
of determination (r-squared) values between .25 and .60, but 
the major predictors in the equations varied between age, 
marital status, educational achievement, educational ability, 
and residential status. A dummy variable was used to indicate 
veteran status in the equations. This variable vacillated 

in significance as a predictor in the equations, but often 
showed strong correlations with the most important predictors. 
These results were verified in results from full or saturated 
regression analysis and analysis of variance. The veteran 
status variable was found to have strong multicollinearity 
(sometimes positive, sometimes negative) with the above men- 
tioned predictors of payrates and wages. 

Discrimination analysis provided a technique that 
enabled the veteran and nonveteran groups to be separated and 
analyzed on a variable-by-variable basis. Variables were 
selected for analyses based on their previously determined 
importance in regression analyses and verified and augmented 
as important job entry-level variables from the previously 
reviewed literature on the youth labor force. Originally, 
payrate and wage were both used as variables, but since the 


“results with both variables were essentially the same, only 
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the more recognizable payrate variable is reported. Simply 
stated, the discriminant analysis technique provided the 
following features; 1) limiting the veteran and nonveteran 
groups in analyses to only those members who had observations 
on all Peeiables under review; 2) computing the means and 
standard deviations on each variable for each group; 3) com- 
paring the means and standard deviations for each group and 
then computing the statistical singificance and confidence 
level of the difference of means between groups for each 
variable; 4) predicting or classifying individuals of unknown 
status into either the veteran or nonveteran group based on 
the unknown member's characteristics on the variables analyzed, 
and then calculating the percentage of "correct" predictions. 
The last aspect of discriminant analysis was used simply to 
verify findings of the analyses. The classification feature 
was not used to actively support or dispute any findings or 
related hypotheses. 

Analyses was conducted on variables in each NLS year. 
Veteran and nonveteran status was determined and each group 
was separately analyzed on the same variables. Only young 
men indicating "new worker" status were analyzed. New workers 
were defined as those young men who were over age 16, fully 
employed, working over 35 hours a week, and having started 
Seerk on their job in the particular year under review. 


Rather than weight cases to reflect the approximate 20 percent 
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oversampling of blacks in the NLS (Parnes and Magiaiiasoe 7 isle, 
blacks and whites were separated for all analyses, This meant 
that in the veteran versus nonveteran analyses groups of 

black nonveterans and veterans were analyzed separately 

from groups of white nonveterans and veterans. Sevarate 
analyses’ was also conducted on Southern state residents and 
Nonsouthern state residents to further investigate segmented 
labor market theory. Another separate series of analyses 

of young men 20 to 24 years old in each NLS year was performed 
to test how veterans performed in this competitive area, 

Two general notes on the NLS should be considered 
prLlor discussion of the variables. First, the NLS veteran 
cohort did not increase at the same rate as the nation's 
veteran population between the years 1967-1968, and 1968-1969. 
This fact was uncovered in comparison of NLS figures with 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports. This factor did not 
present any problem in the analyses, other than smaller NLS 
sample sizes for veteran groups in 1968 and 1969 which were 
considered to reflect the lower than nationwide distribution 
of veterans present in the NLS. The second note on the NLS 
regards the black veteran population of the NLS. Even with the 
NLS oversampling of blacks noted above, all analyses of black 
veterans prior to 1971 were based on small samples. This 
factor, coupled with rigorous analytical thechniques, provided 


black veteran sample sizes below ten cases for most levels ue 
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analysis until the later years. A related factor for the 
black veteran sample was the very low representation of black 
veterans in the Nonsouthern regional analyses. This produced 
case counts below ten in all NLS years. Rather than dismiss 
this group from the findings due to small cell sizes, results 
meeeceported for three reasons. One, the rigor of the dis- 
criminant analysis technique accomodated small cell sizes 

in an acceptable manner. Two, the black veteran and nonveteran 
populations analyzed were representative of nationwide vopula- 
tions. Three, the black groups were considered an essential 
element to the work of this thesis. 

3. The Variables 

-- Age (AGE) This variable measured the age of a young 
man in a survey year. 

-— Behool Grade Completed (GRCP) This variable re- 
flected the highest school grade completed for a 
respondent as of the survey year. 

-- Index of Socioeconomic Level of Parental Family (SOCIOECS) 
This variable was based on five components: father's 
occupation, father's education, mother's education, 
education of the oldest other sibling of the family, 
and availability of reading material in the home. The 
variable used the Duncan Index to assign a code to the 
father's occupation, and was considered not applicable 


for a respondent if he had more than two missing 
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answers to the five items. The variable showed the 
socioeconomic background of the respondent at the 

ages and ranged from a low of 21 to a high of 158 
among all respondents. 

Intelligence Quotient (IQ) The variable showed the 
respondent's IQ. It was based on standard methods 
for determining IQ (i.e., Large-Thorndike Intelligence 
Test), and non-standard methods (1.e., estimating IQ 
from grade point average). This variable probably 
caused the most cases, elegible for consideration 

in all other respects, to be dropped from analysis 
because of missing values. Only 65 percent of the 
5225 young men had IQ scores in the NLS. The scores 
ranged from a low of 50 to a high of 158. The NLS 
IQ variable showed remarkable statistical similarity 
(i.e. mean, standard deviation, skewness, etc.) to 
other nationwide surveys of IQ scores for both blacks 
and whites at that time. 

Hourly Rate of Pay (PAYRATE) This variable gave the 
hourly rate of pay for a respondent in a survey year. 
Civilian Occupational Training (CIVTRA) This 
variable reflected use of any form of civilian occu- 
pational training on-the-job in a survey year. The 
types of training included were: managerial, clerical, 


skilled manual, and professional/technical (general 
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vocational) training. The variable specifically did 
not include the use of any previous military training 
on-the-job in a survey year. This variable was not 
available in the 1973 NLS panel. 


Census Division of Ffsidence (CDRES) This variable 


gave the general area of residence for a respondent 


each year from 1966 to 1970. A number was assigned 


to each region. The Nonsouthern regions were numbered: 





REGION CODE 
NEW ENGLAND il 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 2 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 3 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 4 
MOUNTAIN 8 
PACIFIC 9 
The Southern regions were numbered: 
REGION CODE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 5 
EAST SOUTH ATLANTIC 6 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL ih 


In 1971 and 1973 the NLS coding system changed for 
this variable and reflected only Southern residence 
(South Atlantic, East South Atlantic, and West South 
Central -- codes 5, 6, and 7 above) and Nonsouthern 
residence (codes 1, 2, 3, 4, 8 and 9 above). In 
regional analyses this variable was dropped from 


consideration. 
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Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) This 
variable gave the residence for a respondent each year 
and was coded: 1 - central city SMSA; 2 =< contiguous 


Suburb of central city SMSA; 3 - non-SMSA. 


Wccupation of Father or Head of Household (FDUNC) 


This variable used the Duncan Index to show the 


‘father's (or head of household's) status when the 


respondent was age 14. It was used aS an approxi- 
mation for general economic background of the re- 
Sspondent and ranged from a low of 4 to a high of 96. 
Marital Status (MARSTA) This variable reflected the 
respondent's marital status for a NLS year in the 
following codes: 

1 MARRIED SPOUSE PRESENT 
MARRIED SPOUSE ABSENT 
WIDOWED 
DIVORCED 


SEPARATED 
NEVER MARRIED 


HN Un & WW NN 


Occupation (OCC) This variable gave the respondent's 
occupation on current job and used the below listed 
codes: 

Occ. CODES 


1 PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, AND KINDRED 
MANAGERS, OFFICIALS, AND PROPRIETORS 
CLERICAL AND KINDRED 

SALES WORKERS 

CRAFTSMEN, FOREMEN, AND KINDRED 
OPERATIVES AND KINDRED 

PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD WORKERS 

SERVICE WORKERS, EXCEPT PRIVATE HOUSELOLD 
FARMERS AND FARM MANAGERS 

FARM LABORERS AND FOREMEN 

LABORERS, EXCEPT FARM AND MINE 


HOU MUHRUNAWND 


—_—— 
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Industry (IND) This variable gave the respondents 
industry of current job for an NLS year. It used the 


codes indicated below: 


IND. CODES 
1 AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND FISHERIES 

2 MINING 

3 CONSTRUCTION 

4 MANUFACTURING 

5 TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION, PUBLIC UTILITIES 
6 WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 

7 FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE 

8 BUSINESS AND REPAIR SERVICES 

9 PERSONAL SERVICES 


ENTERTAINMENT AND RECREATION SERVICES 
PROFESSIONAL AND RELATED SERVICES 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Index of Internal versus External Control (ROTTER) 
This variable gave an indication of whether a re- 
spondent considered his actions and life governed 

by forces beyond his control (1.e., fate, luck, 
fortune) -- external, or within his control (l.e., 
his mistakes, his hard work, his perseverence) -- 
internal. A typical question in the test used in 
determining scores would be, "To what extent do you 
consider future success determined by good luck?" 
The answers would range from the low numbered cholces 
to denote internal control (i.e., "1 - Not at all", 
"2 - Very little"), with the higher numbered aeoes 
to denote external control (1.e., "3 - Very much", 


paee TOtally"). The lower the ROTTER score the less 
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(more) belief in external (internal) control of 

actions and life is indicated for a respondent. 

Results of detailed analyses are presented in Appendices 
A through G and discussed in the next two chapters. Each 
Appendix is in sequence by NLS year from 1966 (Appendix A) 
through ,1973 (Appendix G). In each Appendix the "table 


code" is as follows: 


TABLE SUBJECT 

ok LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES, UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATES, SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES -- ALL 
GROUPS 

2 DISCRIMINANT ANALYSES -- OVERALL GROUP 

3 DISCRIMINANT ANALYSES -- NONSOUTHERN GROUP 

4 DISCRIMINANT ANALYSES -- SOUTH GROUP 

5 DISCRIMINANT ANALYSES -- 20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE 
GROUP 

6 DETAILED ANALYSES -- OCCUPATIONS 

7 DETAILED ANALYSES -- IDUSTRIES 


In each discriminant analysis table levels of significance 

are denoted by asterisks and placed next to the variable's 
means and standard deviations under the group it was thought 
to favor. That is, if a nonveteran group indicated an average 
Of 15 years of educational achievement (GRCP) and a veteran 
group averaged 12 years and the difference was at the signifi- 
cant level the asterisk would be under the "nonveteran" 
column as this was thought to favor the nonveterans at job 


entry. The decision that a "score" on a variable favored one 
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group Over the other was based primarily on the literature 
review previously reported, and general principles of human 
capital theory, segmented labor market theory, or the screen- 
ing hypothesis. The following variables were analyzed in this 
manner: 1) AGE - older ages were thought more desirable than 
younger ages; 2) GRPEC - higher grade completed averages were 
thought more desirable than lower grade completed; 3) 
SOCIOEC6 - higher scores were thought more desirable than 
lower scores; 4) IQ - same as (3); 5) PAYRATE - higher pay- 
rates were considered more desirable than lower payrates; 
MeeciviIRA —- a higher total for civilian occupational training 
use was thought more favorable than lower totals; 7) CDRES - 
no determination was made as to what the totals signified 
between groups other than a difference in mean area of resi- 
dence. The variable was included only in analyses of the 
OVERALL and 20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUP to test if any signifi- 
cant differences existed in residency for veterans and non- 
veterans; 8)SMSA - a lower total (indicating higher propor- 
tions of SMSA residents) was considered superior to a higher 
total; 9) FDUNC - same as SOCIOEC6 above; 10) MARSTA - a 
lower "Score" in this variable indicated a tendency toward 
greater familial responsibilities and was considered a 
motivational factor, thus lower marital status scores were 
considered more advantageous to higher scores; 11) OCC - 


and 12) IND - no hard determination of favorability existed 
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for these variables, expecially since they were based on 
one-digit occupation and industry codes; therefore when 
Significant differences were found the asterisk(s) are placed 
~between the two columns indicating the inability to determine 
which group the difference favored; this problem is dis- 
cussed and further analyzed in Chapter 6; 13) ROTTER - based 
mostly on subjective judgement that a lower ROTTER score was 


more favorable than a higher score. 
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View CROSS-SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF JOB ENTRY-LEVEL 

— CHARACTERISTICS 1966-1973  ———~—™O 
A. INTRODUCTION 

Cross-sectional analyses of job entry-level character- 

istics with the NLS from 1966 to 1973 allowed the thorough 
testing of two of the five hypotheses of this thesis. As 
previously mentioned, measuring the endowments of workers 
at job entry-level, before the accumulation of job-specific 
OJT, was important in testing the hypotheses of this thesis. 
The first two hypotheses were related to this measurement 
of individual talents. Hypothesis one proposed that military 
service provided benefits of increased productivity, maturity, 
and experience that paid-off for veterans at civilian job 
entry. This hypothesis was tested in the analyses reported 
in this chapter with entry-level payrates. Hypothesis two 
tested the theory that veteran status provided employers with 
a screen in hiring new workers and that veterans may be con- 
Sidered among the "credentialed" job seekers by employers. 
This hypothesis was tested by discriminant analysis and the 
findings are reported in this chapter. Entry-level payrates 
and unemployment rates were the most relevant areas in the 
test of this hypothesis. Hypothesis three required the 
measurement of veteran job status in terms of entry-level 
occupation and industry and payrates. These measurements 


called for more detailed analysis than was available in 
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the cross-sectional findings, although the differences 
between veterans and nonveterans noted in entry-level 
occupations and industries offered adequate reason for further 
analysis in testing hypothesis three. Hypothesis four con- 
tended that veterans could be distinguished from nonveterans 
by different marital statuses and school participation rates. 
Marital status was examined in discriminant analysis and the 
findings are reported in this chapter. School participation 
rates are not analyzed cross-secionally. The fifth hypothesis 
of this thesis proposed that military service provided upward 
mobility to veterans. The tests for this hypothesis re- 
guired more detail than cross-sectional analysis could provide. 
That is, to gain insight into upward mobility for veterans, 
it was not considered sufficient to simply measure entry-level 
payrates, occupations, and industries. All variables were 
brought into the analysis of hypothesis five. The cross- 
Sectional findings presented in this chapter indicated that 
more thorough analysis was required to test this hypothesis. 
Cross-sectional analysis adequately tested two of the 
five hypotheses and provided justification for further 
analysis or partial tests of the remaining hypotheses. 
Cross-sectional analysis provided insight into aspects of 
the NLS data that were masked in longitudinal analysis. 
However, an advantage of the NLS lies in the ability to 
‘observe behavior over time. This aspect of the data set 


was used in this thesis in two ways. First, the hypotheses 
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that required time-series analysis were able to be tested. 
Second, the hypotheses that were tested in cross-Sectional 
analyses could be further tested in longitudinal analyses. 

Each year four general groups of young men were selected 
from the NLS. Each of the four groups was subdivided into 
four subgroups before any analysis was performed. The first 
general group (OVERALL) was young men who were over 16 years 
old. The second general group (NONSOUTH) was young men who 
were over 16 years old and had residences outside the Southern 
States. The third general group (SOUTH) was the young men 
who were over 16 years old who resided in the Southern states. 
The fourth general group (20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUP) was the 
young men between the ages 20 to 24 in each survey year. In 
1973 this last group consisted of only 21 to 24 year-olds, 
as the NLS had no young men under 21 years of age that year. 
Each general group was further subdivided into four groups 
for analysis. The four subdivisions of each group were white 
nonveterans, white veterans, black nonveterans, and black 
veterans. Among these subgroups only members of the same 
race were compared in job entry-level analysis. Therefore, 
only the white veteran versus the white nonveteran or the 
black veteran versus the black nonveteran sub-groups were 
contrasted in all other analyses. 

In the narrative to follow, two factors are reviewed to 
Show the general labor market conditions for the groups. 


These factors are labor force participation rate and 
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unemployment rate. For purposes of computing labor force 
participation rate (LFPR) and unemployment rate (UNEM), all 
members of the above groups were considered in the computa- 
tions, with the exception of those who indicated they had 
never worked. The rates were computed in accordance with 

the methods of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (1976). School 
participation rate full-time (SPR-FT) was computed from NLS 
labor force data that showed a young man out of the labor 
force due to school attendance. SPR-FT was computed for each 
group of veterans and nonveterans by dividing the number of 
each group indicating "out of labor force, attending school" 
by each group's total of young men over 16 years old who nad 
ever worked. School participation rate part-time (SPR-PT) 
was computed from NLS labor force data that showed a young 
man attending school and holding full-time employment (working 
Over 35 hours a week). SPR-PT was computed for each group of 
veterans and nonveterans by dividing the number of each group 
indicating "fully employed, working over 35 hours a week and 
attending school" by each group's total of young men over 

16 years old who had ever worked. The analyses of school 
participation rates is reported in the next chapter. 

The job entry-level analysis conducted on the above 
groups used the discriminant analysis technique from the 
Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS). The 
analysis concerned only young men who indicated full-time 


employment, worked over 35 hours per week, and started 
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work on their job in the NLS year under review. These young 
men are generally called "new workers" in the text, although 
they may have had prior jobs on either a full-time or part- 
time basis. The findings reported for the job entry-level 
analysis give only the major results for each group by NLS 
year. 

Results are often stated in key words and phrases which 
convey the relevant findings. School grade completed (GRCP) 
will often be referred to as educational attainment while 
intelligence quotient score (IQ) will often be called 
educational ability. Socioeconomic background was based on 
the SOCIOEC6 variable, while economic background was reflected 
in the FDUNC score of a young man's father. Rotter internal- 
muerte score differences were not specifically interpreted, 
but merely noted to show the groups with marked differences. 
In referring to differences noted in the job entry-level 
portion of this narrative, the erm Tstqnwttecane and 
derivations thereof are repeatedly used. This term is used 
to denote the statistically determined significance of 
differences indicated in computational analysis of the sample 
under review. As previously discussed, the discriminant 
analysis technique as used, computed a level of significance 
between two groups for a variable based on a one-way analysis 
of variance of the group means on the variable with a con- 
comitant F-test. Thus, the confidence of stating "Significant" 


for the differences noted between two groups is based on the 
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F-test score and the level of Significance for this score. 
For the purpose of this narrative, only differences where 
the statistics implied a 90 percent or higher level of con- 
fidence are termed "Significant" differences. In the appen- 
dices these Significant differences are denoted by an 
asterisk (s) indicating the ten percent, five percent, and 
one percent level(s) of Significance of the F-test. The 
discussion to follow is based on the tables provided in 
Appendices A through G. The figures of Appendix H were com- 
piled from these tables and will be discussed in the next 


chapter. 


B. CROSS-SECTIONAL ANALYSES OF JOB ENTRY-LEVEL CHARACTERISTICS 

1. 1966 - Overall (16 Years-Old and Above) 

tie low labor force participation rate of 76.9 

percent and high unemployment rate of 7.4 percent for white 
nonveterans waS related to the finding that over 50 percent 
of the white nonveteran sample was in the 16 to 19 age group. 
Black nonveterans had a higher proportion of 16 to 19 year-olds 
than the white nonveterans, but had higher labor force par- 
ticipation (81.9 percent) and almost twice the unemployment 
rate (12.8 percent) of white nonveterans. Veterans showed 
high labor force participation rates averaging 96 percent 
and low unemployment. Although black veteran unemployment was 
below either black or white nonveteran unemployment, black 


veteran unemployment (5.3 percent) was five times that of 
White veteran unemployment. 
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Analysis of the new workers in this group revealed 
that both white and black veterans were significantly older 
than nonveterans at job entry. The bDlack veteran was almost 
a year older than the white veteran. White veterans sig- 
nificantly outperformed white nonveterans in entry-level 
payrates. White veterans had a significantly different 
marital status, and had significantly lower scores on the 
Rotter variable. Black nonveterans were similar to white 
nonveterans only in age, while coming from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds, having lower educational levels, and 
IQ scores than white nonveterans. The black veterans in 
this sample were actually more Similar to white 
nonveterans from the perspective of educational level and 
IQ. Black veterans had significantly higher entry-level 
payrates than black nonveterans. A three year age margin 
and entry-level occupation and industry were factors that 
differentiated the black veteran from the black nonveteran 
in this analysis. 

2. 1966 - Nonsouth 

Regional analysis did not disclose much difference 
from the overall findings described above. Black and white 
nonveterans in this region had higher labor force participa- 
tion rates than their corresponding groups in the overall 
Sample. Unemployment rates for both groups were also higher 
than the overall averages of all nonveterans. Veteran labor 


force participation and unemployment in this region was close 
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to overall percentages, with black veteran unemployment a 
full percentage point lower in this region. 

In discriminant analysis of the characteristics of 
the new workers, white veterans had significantly higher 
entry-level payrates than white nonveterans, but white 
veteran .payrates were below black veteran payrates. [In 
the analysis of black veterans and black nonveterans, black 
veterans were distinguished from black nonveterans by the 
higher use of occupational training and a residence outside 
the SMSA center-city. Black veterans had significantly higher 
entry-level payrates than black nonveterans. 

eee L966 -— South 

Nonveterans in this region had lower labor force 
participation rates and unemployment rates than nonveterans 
of the overall group. The veterans in this region showed 
the same labor force characteristics as in the previously 
described groups -- high labor force participation and low 
unemployment rates. Black veterans, with a 6.3 percent 
unemployment rate, had six times the unemployment of white 
wercerans. 

Each veteran group had significantly higher 
entry-level payrates than the contrasting nonveteran group. 
Veterans were found to be older than nonveterans. Black 
veterans and black nonveterans had a Significnat difference 


in entry-level occupation. 
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4. 1966 - 20-24 Year-Old Ace Groun 

Labor force participation rates for white (86.8 per- 
cent) and black (94.0 percent) nonveterans were high in con- 
trast to the overall group percentages, but these rates were 
below the labor force participation rates of the veterans. 
Unemployment rates for nonveterans in this age group were 
well below overall and regional rates, but blacks (both 
nonveteran and veteran) had disproportionately high unemploy- 
ment rates with black veterans showing the highest unemploy- 
Meme bate Of any group. 

In discriminant analysis, the veteran groups were 
found to have a significant within group age advantage. 

This was in contrast to the significant differences in socio- 
economic and educational backgrounds favoring nonveterans, 
especially the white nonveterans. White veterans had higher 
entry-level payrates than white nonveterans. Black veterans 
were found to have significant differences from black non- 
veterans in entry-level occupation and industry. Black 
veterans had significantly higher payrates than black non- 
veterans. 

5. 1967 - Overall (16 Years-Old and Above) 

As the NLS grew older, more workers entered the labor 
force. In fact, this would be the last year in the NLS in 
Which any young men below the age of 16 would be surveyed. 
“White nonveteran labor force participation increased two 


percentage points over the previous year while the unemployment 
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rate went down about one percent. Black nonveteran labor 
force participation decreased about one percent while 
unemployment continued to increase. This decreasing par- 
ticipation rate and higher unemployment rate of black non- 
veterans was also found in regional analyses. Black 
nonveteran unemployment was more than twice white nonveteran 
unemployment while black nonveteran labor force participation 
rates were comparable to white nonveteran rates. Veterans 
were found to have very high labor force participation rates 
with low rates of unemployment. Black veterans had only 
fractionally higher unemployment rates than white nonveterans. 

In analysis of job entry characteristics, white 
veterans were found to have significantly higher payrates than 
white nonveterans. Other variables that were found to Sig- 
nificantly differentiate the two groups were age, marital 
Status, and educational attainment. White veterans evidenced 
Older ages, lower educational levels, and a "more married" 
Status than white nonveterans. Black veterans and black 
nonveterans had comparable entry-level payrates. Black 
veterans were found to have significantly higher educational 
ability, socioeconomic background level, and were older 
than black nonveterans. Black entry-level payrates were 
comparable to white nonveteran payrates in this group. 

6. 1967 - Nonsouth 

im this region's labor force characteristics, non- 

veterans evidenced increased labor force participation in 
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1967. White nonveteran unemployment was down about one 
percentage point, but still continued to lead the overall 
group unemployment rate for white nonveterans. The black 
nonveteran labor force participation rate was up four 
percentage points from the previous year and well over twice 
Beeewalte nonveteran jobless rate. Veteran labor force 
participation rates remained high in this region. Veteran 
unemployment rates were lower than nonveteran unemployment 
rates but had increased from the previous year. 

In the analysis of new workers, white veterans 
evidenced significantly higher entry-level payrates than white 
nonveterans. White veterans were also differentiated from 
white nonveterans in age, marital Status, and SMSA residency. 
White nonveterans were found to be younger, more likely to 
be single, and had lower proportions of residence in SMSAs. 
Black veterans and black nonveterans were found to have 
comparable entry-level payrates. Black veterans evidenced 
Significantly older ages and higher levels of socioeconomic 
background than black nonveterans. 

fo 1967 ~ South 

This region was found to have the following character- 
istics. Labor force participation rates were up a percentage 
point for white nonveterans and down four percentage points 
for black nonveterans. White nonveterans had unemployment 
Yates a percent below the white nonveterans in the overall 


group. Black nonveteran unemployment was twice the rate of 
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white nonveteran unemployment in this region, but below the 
rate Of black nonveteran unemployment found in the overall 
and Nonsouth groups. Veterans had high labor force partici- 
pation rates and low unemployment rates in contrast to 
nonveterans of this region. 

In job entry analysis, black veterans evidenced sig- 
nificantly higher entry-level payrates than black nonveterans. 
Black nonveterans were found to have Significant differences 
in age and marital status. White veterans and white non- 
veterans had differences in age and educational levels with 
the veterans older and less educated than the nonveterans. 
White veterans were found to have slightly higher entry-level 
payrates than white nonveterans. 

8. 1967 = 20-24 Year-Old Age Group 

Black nonveteran unemployment rates increased by four 
percentage points from the previous year in this group. 

Other labor force conditions remained stable in this group 
with high labor force participation rates found for blacks 
and whites. Black veterans still evidenced greater unemploy- 
ment than white veterans while staying below the black non- 
veterans in jobless rates. 

White veterans and white nonveterans received 
comparable entry-level payrates, with white nonveterans 
evidencing significantly higher educational attainment than 
- white veterans. Black veteran and black nonveteran payrates 


were also found to be comparable at job entry with only the 
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marital status variable significantly differentiating 
nonveterans from veterans. 
me L968 —- Overall 

White nonveteran labor force participation held steady 
this year while unemployment was down to five percent. Black 
nonveteran labor force participation increased slightly while 
unemployment fell two percent to about ll percent. Veteran 
labor force participation rates were about ten percentage 
points higher than nonveteran rates. Veterans showed almost 
full employment in this group. 

White veterans were found to get significantly higher 
entry-level payrates than white nonveterans. White veterans 
were found to have significant differences from white non- 
veterans in age, marital status, use of occupational training, 
entry-level industry, and educational attainment. Veterans 
were found to be older, less educated, and used occupational 
training more than nonveterans. Black veterans had comparable 
entry-level payrates to black nonveterans. Black veterans 
were Significantly different from black nonveterans in age, 
SMSA residence, and entry-level occupation with veterans 
Older and residing in greater proportions in central-city 
SMSAs than black nonveterans. 

wo. 1968 —- Nonsouth 
White nonveteran labor force participation increased 


' slightly this year with unemployment decreasing but still 
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above the overall group average. Black nonveteran labor 
force participation fell more than two percentage points 
below 85 percent with unemployment rising to 16 percent -- 
almost five percentage points above the overall group 
unemployment rate for black nonveterans and almost three 
times the white nonveteran unemployment rate in this region. 
eens were found to have high labor force participation 
and low unemployment in this region. 

White nonveterans and white veterans were signifi- 
cantly different in age, marital status, entry-level industry, 
and payrates with veterans older, "more married," and receiving 
higher entry-level payrates than nonveterans. Black non- 
veterans were found to have higher entry-level payrates than 
black veterans but the difference did not approach statistical 
Significance. Black veterans were found to be older than black 
nonveterans at job entry. 

me, 1968 - South 

White nonveteran labor force participation was 
comparable to the rate of the previous year and unemployment 
decreased, remaining under the overall group unemployment 
rate for white nonveterans. Black nonveteran labor force 
participation was up two percentage points from the previous 
year while unemployment decreased to under ten percent. 

Veteran labor force participation declined slightly from the 
_ previous year's rate with veteran unemployment rates still 


below nonveteran jobless rates in this region. 
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White veterans were found to have a number of 
Significant differences from white nonveterans. On average, 
white veterans were almost five years older, used occupa- 
tional training more, had different marital statuses, had 
lower Rotter scores, and higher entry-level payrates than 
white nonveterans. Black veterans and black nonveterans 
were resarly differentiated in age, marital status, use of 
Occupational training, and SMSA resicence. Black veterans 
were older, less likely to be single, resided closer to the 
center-city SMSAs and used occupational training more than 
black nonveterans. Black veterans had only slightly higher 
entry-level payrates than black nonveterans. Additionally, 
black nonveterans and black veterans had significant 
differences in educational attainment and entry-level 
occupations and industries with the black nonveteran having 
the higher educational level. 

12. 1968 - 20-24 Year-Old Age Group 

Nonveteran rates in both labor force participation 
and unemployment were similar this year. Labor force par- 
ticipation rates for nonveterans fell about three percentage 
points, while white nonveteran unemployment was steady at 
three percent and black nonveteran unemployment fell below 
four percent. Veteran labor force participation rates also 
fell slightly this year from the rates of the previous year. 


. Veteran unemployment was negligible in this age group. 
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White veterans had only slightly higher entry-level 
payrates than white nonveterans. White nonveterans and white 
veterans were found to have significant differences in age, 
use of occupational training and educational attainment. 
White nonveterans were found to be younger, had higher 
educational levels, and used occupational training less than 
white veterans. Black nonveterans and black veterans evidenced 
Significant differences in age, use of occupational training, 
and entry-level occupations. Black nonveterans were younger 
and used occupational training less than black veterans. 
Black veterans had slightly higher entry-level payrates than 
black nonveterans. 

Mee 1969 ~- Overall 

Labor force participation rates for white nonveterans 
increased in excess of four percentage points from the pre- 
vious year while unemployment rose less than a percentage 
point. Black nonveterans evidenced increased labor force 
participation with unemployment steady at 11.3 percent. 

White veterans had lower labor force participation rates 
than the previous year and unemployment increased to three 
percent. Black veteran labor force participation fell below 
80 percent with a two percent unemployment rate. 

In analysis of job entry-level characteristics for 
this group, white veterans were found to have significantly 
‘higher payrates than white nonveterans. White veterans and 


white nonveterans had significant differences in age and 
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marital status. White veterans were older and less likely 
to be single than white nonveterans. Black veterans evi- 
denced higher entry-level payrates than black nonveterans, 
but the difference was not statistically significant. Black 
veterans and black nonveterans were Significantly differen- 
tiated on the variables age, marital status, SMSA residence, 
and economic background. Black veterans were older, resided 
closer to the SMSA center-city, had higher levels of economic 
background, and were "more married" than black nonveterans. 
ieee 1969 = Nonsouth 

White nonveteran labor force participation con- 
tinued to increase in this region, while unemployment stayed 
ahead of the overall group percentages by about one-half a 
percentage point at six percent. Black nonveteran unemploy- 
ment decreased to around 13 percent. White veteran labor 
force participation decreased to 94 percent, still ten per- 
centage points ab@ve the white nonveteran Faden fOrce Pparti— 
clpation rate. Unemployment for white veterans evidenced a 
decreasing labor force participation rate with unemployment 
up to three percent. 

In job entry-level analysis, white veterans and 
white nonveterans were found to have significant differences 
in age, marital status, and educational attainment. White 
veterans were older and less educated than white nonveterans. 


“White veterans and white nonveterans had comparable entry-level 
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payrates. Black veterans were Significantly older, came from 
families with better economic backgrounds, and were more 
likely to be married than black nonveterans. Black non- 
veterans were found to have Significantly better educational 
ability than black veterans. Entry-level payrates, between 
black veterans and black nonveterans, were comparable. 

moe «6969 —- South 

White nonveteran labor force participation was up 
Six percentage points and unemployment remained steady. 

Black nonveteran labor force participation rose to 82 percent 
with only a percentage point increase in unemployment to 

10.4 percent. White veteran labor force participation con- 
tinued to decline, but remained ahead of white nonveteran 
labor force participation. White veteran unemployment was 
down to two percent. Black veteran labor force participation 
also continued to decline and fell below black nonveteran 
participation for the first time. Black veteran unemployment 
remained very low in this region. 

White nonveterans and white veterans were found to 
have significant differences in age, marital status, and 
entry-level payrates. White nonveterans were younger and 
less likely to be married, and had significantly lower 
job entry payrates than white veterans. Black veterans and 
black nonveterans were differentiated in age, use of occu- 


-pational training, and payrates at job entry-level. Black 
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veterans were older and used occupational training more, and 
had significantly higher entry-level payrates than black 
nonveterans. 

16. 1969 - 20-24 Year-Old Age Group 

White nonveteran labor force participation declined 
slightly in the 20-24 age group in 1969. Unemployment among 
white nonveterans increased to four percent. Black non- 
veterans were found to have a decline in labor force partici- 
pation of five percentage points and an increase of three 
percentage points in unemployment rate to above seven percent. 
White veterans were only slightly higher than white nonveterans 
in labor force participation with an 88 percent participation 
rate. White veteran unemployment was slightly above three 
percent. The black veteran labor force participation rate 
of 66 percent was the lowest rate found for any group among 
all the years of analysis. All black veterans of this age 
group in the labor force were employed this year. 

In job entry-level analysis, no Significant dif- 
ferences were found between white veterans and white 
nonveterans. There were no black veterans qualifying for 
entry-level analysis in this age group this year. 

17. 1970 - Overall 
White nonveteran labor force participation was up 


to 86 percent with unemployment also up just above six per- 


cent. White veteran labor force participation was down to 


92 percent with a 6.2 percent unemployment rate, exceeding 
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white nonveteran unemployment for the first time. Black 
nonveteran unemployment remained steady at 12 percent, al- 
though the labor force participation rate had increased four 
percentage points to 89 percent. Black veteran labor force 
participation was up about ten percentage points to 89 per- 
cent while unemployment increased sharply to 12.5 percent. 

In job entry analysis, numerous significant differ- 
ences were found between white nonveterans and white veterans. 
White veterans were older, used occupational training more, 
and had lower Rotter scores than the white nonveterans. 

White nonveterans had better educational achievement, ability, 
and socioeconomic backgrounds than white veterans. White 
nonveterans and white veterans had similar job entry-level 
payrates. Black veterans and black nonveterans were signifi- 
cantly different in age and marital status with the black 
nonveteran younger and less likely to be married than the 
black veteran. Black veterans had a slightly higher entry-level 
payrate than black nonveterans, but the difference did not 
approach statistical significance. 

18. 1970 - Nonsouth 

White nonveteran labor force participation in this 
region at 86.3 percent was above the overall group rate for 
white nonveterans. White nonveteran unemployment was steady 
at 6.4 percent. White veteran labor force participation fell 
meono2> percent with a 6.3 percent jobless rate. Black non- 


Weteran labor force participation was up to 89.3 percent. 
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Black nonveteran unemployment stood at 18.6 percent, almost 
three times the unemployment rate of white nonveterans in 

the region and a full six percentage points above the overall 
group rate for black nonveterans. Black veteran labor force 
participation was above 90 percent and unemployment was 

16.4 percent. 

In analysis of the characteristics of new workers, 
white nonveterans had slightly higher entry-level payrates 
than white veterans. Between white veterans and white non- 
veterans the following Significant differences were found: 
veterans were older, had lower Rotter scores, came from lower 
socioeconomic backgrounds, and had lower levels of educational 
attainment and ability than the white nonveterans. Black 
veterans had slightly higher entry-level payrates than black 
nonveterans. The only significant difference between the 
black veteran and black nonveteran was noted in age, marital 
Status, and economic background. Black veterans were found 
to be older, less likely to be single, and from better economic 
backgrounds than black nonveterans. 

m- 1970 — South 

White nonveteran labor force participation and un- 
employment increased to 85.6 percent and 5.2 percent re- 
Spectively. The white veteran lasor force Reeisiinatiion rate 
fell to 88.2 percent with a six percent unemployment rate. 
‘Black nonveteran labor force participation was just over 


88 percent while unemployment declined to 8.5 percent. Black 
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veteran labor force participation and unemployment closely 
matched the black nonveteran rates in this region. 

At job entry-level, white veterans and white non- 
veterans were Significantly differentiated in the age variable 
with the veterans older than the nonveterans. All other 
variables were found to be statistically similar. Black 
MMeeens and black nonveterans had significant differences 
in age and marital status with veterans older and more likely 
to be married than nonveterans. Entry-level payrates between 
white veterans and white nonveterans were statistically com- 
parable. The black veteran and black nonveteran also had 
Similar payrates. 

Z0. 1970 - 20-24 Year-Old Age Group 

White nonveteran labor force participation continued 
to increase in this age group and was 87 percent with an un- 
employment rate of 6.6 percent, just slightly above the white 
nonveteran unemployment rate found in the overall group. The 
white veteran labor force participation rate was 85.7 percent, 
accompanied by a rapidly rising 9.1 percent unemployment rate. 
Black nonveteran labor force participation was above 90 per- 
cent with a 11.8 percent jobless rate. Black labor force 
participation rose sharply to 87 percent. Black veteran 
unemployment was 14.9 percent in this age group this year. 
This contrasted to previous findings for black veterans in 


‘this age group of virtually zero unemployment. 
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In the analysis of new workers, the only signifi- 
cant difference found between white veterans and white non- 
veterans was in educational attainment. White nonveterans 
had higher educational levels than white veterans, but both 
groups received comparable entry-level payrates. Only a 
Single black veteran qualified for job entry-level analysis 
this year, precluding any detailed analysis in this age 
group for blacks. 

fe «LG hh - Overall 

White nonveteran. labor force varticivation was up 
four percentage points to around 90 percent while unemploy- 
ment declined to 5.9 percent. White veterans increased their 
labor force participation to 92.6 percent but had an increase 
in unemployment rate to 8.1 percent. Black veteran labor 
force participation was above 90 percent for the first time 
Since 1968, although unemployment remained high at 12.2 per- 
cent. Black nonveteran labor force participation was 90.5 
percent with unemployment decreasing two percentage points 
from 1970 to 10.4 percent. 

In analysis, the following significant differences 
were found. White veterans were significantly older, had 
different marital statuses, lower educational attainment 
and lower IQ scores, and entered different industries; but 
had higher payrates than white nonveterans. Black veterans 
and black nonveterans were found to be Sane met ne alae yee — 


ferent in only age and educational attainment with veterans 
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Older and less educated than nonveterans. Black nonveterans 
and black veterans had comparable entry-level payrate. 
22. 1971 - Nonsouth 

The labor force participation rate for white 
nonveterans was found to have increased four percentage 
points from 1970 to 90 percent. White nonveteran unemploy- 
ment fell to almost six percent. White veteran labor force 
participation was 92.8 percent with unemployment increasing 
to 8.4 percent. Black nonveteran labor force participation 
fell to 88.2 percent. Black nonveteran unemployment decreased 
Over five percentage points from the previous year to 13.4 per- 
cent, a rate still higher than the black nonveteran average 
of 10.4 percent in the overall group this year. Black 
veterans had an increased rate of labor force participation 
with a 13.2 percent jobless rate. 

In analysis of job entry-level characteristics of 
new workers, Significant differences were found between white 
nonveterans and white veterans in many variables. White 
nonveterans were found to be: younger, less likely to be 
married, of higher educational attainment and ability level, 
Of better socioeconomic background, entering different 
Occupations and industries, and receiving lower entry-level 
Payrates than white veterans. Black veterans and black non- 
veterans had significant differences in entry-level occupa- 


‘tions and industries, educational attainment, and age, with 
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the veterans older and less educated than the nonveterans. 
Black veterans had higher (but not statistically significant) 
entry-level payrates than black nonveterans. 
fee 1971 — Soutn 

White nonveteran labor force participation was up 
to 91.1 percent and the unemployment rate declined to five 
percent. White veteran labor force participation was 92.2 
percent while unemployment increased to 7.4 percent. Black 
nonveteran labor force participation rose to 91.8 percent. 
Black nonveteran unemployment was constant at 8.8 percent. 
Black veteran labor force participation stayed slightly below 
black nonveteran labor force participation, but black veteran 
unemployment led all groups in this region at 11.4 percent. 

At job entry-level, the only variable significantly 
differentiating white veterans and white nonveterans was pay- 
rate. White veterans had significantly higher payrates than 
white nonveterans. Black veterans and black nonveterans 
were differentiated by the significantly higher educational 
abilities of the black veteran. Black veterans had slightly 
higher job entry-level vayrates than black nonveterans. 

24. 1971 - 20-24 Year-Old Age Group 

White nonveterans and white veterans increased their 
labor force participation rates to 89.1 percent and 88.5 per- 
cent respectively. White veteran unemployment increased 
Sharply to 12.5 percent, in contrast to the 7.5 percent white 


-nonveteran unemployment rate. The black nonveteran labor 
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force participation rate steadied at 90 percent, with un- 
employment also holding steady at 12 percent. Black veteran 
labor force participation increased to 90.8 percent as unem- 
ployment declined from the previous year to 13.8 percent, 
still the highest jobless rate for any group within this 

age category. 

In analysis of job entry characteristics, white 
veterans and white nonveterans were found to have signifi- 
cant differences in educational attainment and socioeconomic 
backgrounds. White nonveterans and white veterans were found 
to have comparable entry-level payrates, although the white 
nonveterans had significantly higher levels of educational 
attainment and came from better socioeconomic backgrounds 
than white veterans. The only significant difference noted 
between black nonveterans and black veterans was in marital 
StatuS. Black nonveterans and black veterans had comparable 
maery-level payrates. 

25. 1973 - Overall 

White nonveteran labor force participation was 90.7 
percent with unemployment at 2.7 percent. White veterans 
Mea a labor force participation rate of 91.5 percent and a 
3.3 percent rate of unemployment. Black nonveteran labor 
force participation rose to 91.3 percent with a 6.4 percent 
jobless rate. Black veteran labor force participation fell 
to 89.1 percent, while black veteran unemployment continued 


tO lead all groups at 8.2 percent. 
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In analysis, Significant differences were found 
between white nonveterans and white veterans in age, 
educational attainment, educational ability, socioeconomic 
background, entry-level occupations, and entry-level payrates. 
White veterans had higher entry-level payrates than white 
nonveterans. White nonveterans were younger but had higher 
levels of educational attainment and ability and better socio- 
economic backgrounds than white veterans. Black veterans and 
black nonveterans had Significant differences in payrates, 
economic background, occupation, and industry. Black veterans 
had higher entry-level payrates than black nonveterans, with 
the nonveterans having the better economic backgrounds. 

26. 1973 - Nonsouth 

White nonveteran labor force participation was 
Steady at 90.7 percent and unemployment returned to lower 
levels at 3.4 percent. The white nonveteran labor force 
participation rate decreased to 91.3 percent with unemployment 
found at a 4.4 percent rate. Black nonveteran labor force 
participation was 90.1 percent but unemployment remained high 
at 12.5 percent. Black veteran labor force participation 
decreased to 84.4 percent with a 13.8 percent unemployment 
mace. 

Significant differences between white nonveterans 
and white veterans were found in age, educational attainment, 
.-@ducational ability, socioeconomic background, entry-level 


Occupations, and entry-level industries. White veterans 
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had higher ages and lower educational levels and socio- 
economic background levels than white nonveterans. White 
veterans and white nonveterans had comparable job entry 
payrates. Black veterans and black nonveterans also had 
comparable entry-level payrates. Black veterans and black 
nonveterans had significant differences in age and entry-level 
Sensations with veterans older than nonveterans. 

ee 1973 — South 

In this region, the white nonveteran labor force 
participation rate of 90.7 percent matched the Nonsouthern 
region labor force participation rate for white nonveterans 
for the only time in analysis. Unemployment for the white 
nonveterans averaged 1.2 percent. White veterans hada 
92 percent labor force participation rate with a one per- 
cent jobless rate. Black nonveterans and veterans remained 
close in labor force participation with rates of 91.9 per- 
cent and 91.6 percent respectively. Black nonveteran un- 
employment was 3.6 percent with black veteran unemployment 
ao) percent. 

In job entry analysis, white veterans had signifi- 
cantly higher job entry-level payrates than white nonveterans. 
Black veterans also had significantly higher job entry-level 
payrates than black nonveterans. Black veterans and black 
nonveterans were also significantly differentiated in age 
Beepeeeconomic background, with the black nonveterans older 


and from better economic backgrounds than the black veterans. 
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fells Ss = 21-24 Year-Old Age Group* 

*(This group was limited to young men 21 to 24 
Gears Of age to accomodate the 1973 NLS data.) 

White nonveteran labor force participation decreased 
to 85.4 percent while unemployment was 4.1 percent. White 
veteran labor force participation was 87.4 percent and un- 
employment was down to 5.9 percent. Black nonveterans had 
a labor force participation rate of 88.6 percent witn an 
unemployment rate of 8.5 percent. Black veterans had an un- 
employment rate of 10.5 percent with a decreasing labor force 
participation rate of 85.7 percent. 

In job entry-level analysis of new workers, white 
nonveterans and white veterans were found to have signifi- 
cant differences in entry-level payrates, occupations, 
industries, educational attainment, educational ability, 
socioeconomic background. White nonveterans had higher 
educational ability, educational attainment, and better 
socioeconomic backgrounds than white veterans, but the white 
veterans had the higher entry-level payrates. Black 
veterans and black nonveterans were differentiated in edu- 
cational attainment and ability and entry-level occupation. 
Black veterans had slightly higher job entry payrates than 
black veterans, while the black nonveterans had higher 
levels of educational ability and attainment than the black 


‘veterans. 
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C. SUMMARY TRENDS 

A number of trends were found to emerge from the above 
analyses. Veterans who obtained jobs evidenced significantly 
higher entry-level payrates than nonveterans. Additionally, 
when the payrate differences between the groups were not 
@eenetrcant, veterans were generally found to have the higher 
job entry payrates. Veterans were often older than non- 
veterans, but, as this factor became insignificant, veterans 
continued to receiver higher job entry payrates. Veterans 
were found to have statistically different marital statuses 
than nonveterans, with the veterans evidencing a lower 
"score", indicating a "less likely to be single" status. 
This factor may have provided additional incentive to veterans 
to find higher paying jobs. Another interesting finding, to 
be further examined in contingency table analysis in the 
next chapter, was the numerous differences in entry-level 
Occupations and industries noted between veterans and non- 
veterans. Use of occupational training may also help 
veterans, but the instances where veterans were found to have 
Significantly higher use of occupational training were few. 
Nonveterans evidenced higher levels of educational attainment 
and educational ability, as well as significantly better 
Socioeconomic and economic backgrounds than veterans. White 
nonveterans of the Nonsouthern region were found to indicate 
these high levels more often than the other nonveteran 


groups. 
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Other trends emerged in analysis of favee tonce Pabte1ci— 
pation and unemployment conditions in the later years (1970- 
1973) of the NLS. First, the NLS cohort grew older and ex- 
hibited a gradual transition into the workforce. Second, 
the conditions of high labor force participation rates, low 
unemployment rates, and plentiful jobs at good payrates from 
1966 through early-1969 did not provide any indication of 
the coming difficulties to be experienced by veterans in the 
labor market. Going beyond the NLS data, these trends were, 
in part, noted in the Manpower Report of the President 
(1970). The Report stated that the increased numbers of 
Military personnel being released from active duty into the 
labor force would further exacerbate the problem of increased 
Supply in the labor force during a period of decreased labor 
demand. This item leads into the final trend noted in cross- 
sectional analyses. That is, when faced by ever-tightening 
conditions in attaining jobs and keeping jobs, veterans con- 
tinued to stay in the labor force while slowly increasing 
their investments in post-sService human capital. This trend 
Was perhaps most importnat for the pre-1973 NLS veterans 
who were found to be among the most severely affected groups 
in the late-1969 through 1971 recession. Although not all 
the effects of the recession on the veteran are apparent in 
cross-sectional analyses of the NLS, many have been adequately 
documented by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (Gover and 


McEaddy, 1974; Stinson, 1979). During this period many 
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veterans were "bumped" by more senior employees into either 
lesser jobs or sometimes into the ranks of the unemployed. 

In either case, veterans accepted new jobs at lower pay- 
rates. In the job entry-level analyses of the NLS this was 
clearly evidenced in entry-level payrates for veterans. 
Another response from veterans, noted in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports, was increased participation in educational 
benefits under the G.I. Bill. The revorts stated that this 
increase was aided by the increases in payments to full-time 
students effected in 1971 and 1972. The majority of students, 
however, continued to be full-time workers. G.I. Bill 
educational usage increased among the younger, less endowed 
veterans on a full-time basis, while the older veterans con- 
tinued to show a pattern of full-time worker, part-time 
Student. This pattern will be investigated in the next 
chapter. 

In conclusion, based on the results of cross-sectional 
analyses, tentative support for hypotheses one and two was 
indicated. Veterans were generally found to be hired at 
higher payrates than better educated nonveterans. This 
finding supported the second hypothesis that veteran status, 
by itself, may have given employees a screen in the hiring 
process, and that veteran status served as a "credential" 
for higher entry-level payrates. Partial support for 
“hypothesis three was also found in cross-sectional analyses: 


veterans could be distinguished from nonveterans by 
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meget rcantliy different marital statuses. However, when 
controlling for age the differences between veterans and 
nonveterans in marital status were not found to be signifi- 
cant. In fact, when reviewing the 20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUP, 
Significant differences between veteran and nonveteran 


groups in marital status were found only twice. 
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Vere LONGITUDINAL ANALYSES OF JOB 
BN, Ree VE CHARACTERISTICS 1966-1973 
A. DETAILED ANALYSES 
To further test hypotheses, a detailed analyses of veteran 
and nonveteran entry-level occupations and industries was 
conducted. Contingency table (crosstabulation) analysis was 
used to investigate the association of veterans and non- 
veterans on one-digit occupation and industry groups listed 
in chapter five. A chi-square test of statistical signifi- 
cance was used to investigate if systematic differences 
occurred between veterans and nonveterans in occupations or 
industries. The results of this analysis is reported in this 
GMapter. The analyses helped test all hypotheses, but were 
most important to hypotheses two, three, and five. The 
analysis of hyvothesis two requried a test to determine if 
veterans were "credentialed" job seekers. Hypothesis three 
proposed that veteran jobs were clustered in sectors of the 


labor market in terms of occupation and industry structure 


-and payrates. Job entry-level payrates have been examined 


in cross-sectional analysis. Occupation and industry structure 


for new worker will be examined in detailed analysis and 


longitudinal analysis. Hypothesis five proposed that veteran 


Status could be associated with upward mobility. A partial 


test of this hypothesis was provided in the analyses of 


entry-level occupations and industries. 
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B. LONGITUDINAL ANALYSES 

All hypotheses of this thesis were tested in longitudinal 
analyses. The longitudinal analyses reported in this chapter 
was constructed from the cross-sectional findings previously 
discussed. That is, five variables from discriminant analysis 
and four labor force areas were selected, and their yearly 
results graphically plotted over the NLS years. This method 
of longitudinal analyses was used to test all hypotheses. 
Hypothesis one was further tested. In longitudinal analyses, 
all labor force areas of consideration and the "performance" 
variable, payrate, could be examined over time. This test 
was thought to be more complete in assessing the proposal of 
hypothesis one -- that military service provides benefits of 
increased productivity, maturity, and experience that pay-off 
for veterans at civilian entry job entry. Hypothesis two 
proposed that military service provides employers a screen of 
certification that identifies veterans as "credentialed" 
job seekers. Again, the tests associated with this hypothesis 
can be performed using longitudinal analyses. The labor force 
areas and the five variables selected from discriminant 
analysis plotted longitudinally provide for further oppor- 
tunities in testing hypothesis two. The third hypothesis 
called for an investigation into whether the workforce is 
partitioned for veterans, with veteran jobs clustered in 


Separate sectors of market power, profits, and wages. This 
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hypothesis was thoroughly tested with longitudinal analyses, 
as the results over time seemed to be more indicative of 
overall job entry characteristics than the results obtained 

in cross-sectional analyses. Hypothesis four put forth the 
proposal that veterans exhibit different relationships than 
nonveterans in the area of marital status and school partici- 
pation. Marital status was analyzed in discriminant analysis 
and the cross-sectional results showed that veterans generally 
had statistically different marital statuses than nonveterans, 
but the findings also indicate that the veterans older ages 
may have contributed to their "more married" status. The 
second part of hypothesis four regarding school participation 
is tested in this chapter. Hypothesis five held that in the 
transition from school to work, the armed forces provide 
upward mobility to veterans after they leave the service and 
enter the civilian labor force. All parts of the longitudinal 
analyses are relevant in testing this hypothesis. 

Tables six and seven of Appendices A through G provide 
percentage breakdowns of entry occupation and industry for the 
new workers of each major category (OVERALL, NONSOUTH, SOUTH, 
and 20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUP). Appendix H contains 36 figures 
which provide a review of the year-to-year performance for 
veterans and nonveterans by race in the areas of labor force 
participation rate, unemployment rate, school participation 
rate (full-time), school participation rate (part-time), age, 


School grade completed, socioeconomic background, intelligence 
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quotient, and payrate. The figures, numbered H-1 through 
H-36, were based on tne data contained in tables one through 
five of Appendices A through G. 

This chapter provides an overview of the previously 
described analytical results. The overview will review the 
data from three general perspectives. Perspective one will 
review labor force conditions and the impact of economic 
conditions during the NLS years. The areas to be reviewed 
are labor force participation rate, unemployment rate, 
school participation rate (full-time), and school participa- 
tion rate (part-time). The data used for this review come 
from table one of Appendices A through G, and is plotted in 
figures H-l through H-16 of Appendix H. The second per- 
Spective of this section concerns the occupation and industry 
Of job entry for the new workers of each NLS year. This 
perspective further explains the preliminary results found in 
discriminant analyses of these variables, as reported in the 
preceding chapter. Tables six and seven Of Appendices A 
through G are used to Support the findings in this area. The 
third area of review analyzes the results of the five most 
important variables from discriminant analyses. The variables 
plotted are age, school grade completed, socioeconomic back- 
ground, intelligence quotient, and payrate. Appendix H, 
@eegures H-1 through H-36, provides the data for review and is 


based on tables two through five of Appendices A through G. 
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Each area will be examined in the four major categories 
(noted above). Although individual category analysis is 
important in this section, the comparative differences be- 
tween areaS will also be reviewed (i.e., OVERALL versus 
20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUP, NONSOUTH versus SOUTH, OVERALL 
versus NONSOUTH/SOUTH, etc.). The differences shown between 
the sub-groups of black veterans and black nonveterans and 
white veterans and white nonveterans is another important 
aspect of this chapter. 

in the diScriminant analyses results reported in the 
previous chapter, eleven variables were analyzed, but only 
five are reviewed in this chapter. The remaining variables 
were considered important, but were not graphically illus- 
trated for the following reasons. Civilian occupational 
training did not appear often enough as a variable denoting 
Significant differences between veterans and nonveterans to 
be considered in graphical analyses. Also, whenever it did 
appear aS a Significant variable in discriminant analyses, 
use Of civilian occupational training was always higher for 
the veteran groups. Census division of residence was not 
_graphically plotted, as the regional breakdowns of the 
SOuthern and Nonsouthern groups were considered sufficient 
levels of analysis in this area. Standard metropolitan 
Statistical area residency status did not often show 


Significant differences between veterans and nonveterans. 
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When this variable did appear, the Seo tNles) fieeietel vereie\y aael= 
previous findings that the closer to central-city SMSA the 
higher the earnings premiums (Kalachek, 1969; Marshall, 1975; 
Parnes and Roe. 1975). Economic background often appeared 
aS Significant in the analyses of new workers. A separate 
pivariate regression analyses of economic background and 
socioeconomic background was conducted for each race. The 
results indicated a relationship between the variables that 
was Statistically significant at greater than the .001 level 
for both whites and blacks. Therefore, only socioeconomic 
background was used for graphical analyses. Marital status 
was another variable that often significantly differentiated 
veterans and nonveterans. Veterans were almost always “more 
Married" then nonveterans, with the Nonsouthern regions showing 
different marital statuses than those in the Southern regions, 
and the younger groups reflecting lower marital tendencies. 
Since marital status was found to be related generally to the 
aging process, the age variable was considered an acceptable 
proxy in general graphical analyses. The ROTTER variable was 
used primarily to test if veteran Status was associated with 
attitude. Since the results Showed veterans generally had 
lower scores than nonveterans, further analysis of this vari- 
able was not necessary. Occupation and industry were the 
remaining two variables used in discriminant analyses. Their 
‘detailed examination will be conducted later in this chapter, 


and did not require graphical presentation. 
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Eleven variables will be reviewed in this section. The 
variables were grouped into three general areas. These gen- 
Sieareas presented three descending levels of aggregation: 
general conditions uSing labor force participation rates; 
unemployment rates; and school participation rates; specific 
occupational/industrial conditions using entry-level per- 
Sieaces in occupation and industry; and then job-specific 
conditions using age, school grade completed, socioeconomic 
background, intelligence quotient, and payrate. When re- 
quired, references to the figures or tables are given to sup- 


port the general findings. 


C. GENERAL LABOR FORCE CONDITIONS 
1. Labor Force Participation Rate 
Figures H-l, H-5, H-9, and H-13 were used to Support 

the following findings. 

~- Veterans of both races maintained the highest 
rates of labor force participation, averaging above 90 percent 
im most years. As the economic conditions weakened in 1969 
through 1971, veteran labor force participation dropped, and 
Was Slow in recovering to 1966-1967 levels. Younger veterans 
in the 20-24 year-old age group were the most sensitive to 
economic conditions, as shown in the fluctuating labor force 
Participation rates from 1968 through 1973 (Figure H-13). 

~~ Nonveterans showed either stable or increasing 


labor force participation rates over the years regardless 
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of economic conditions. Black nonveteran labor force par- 
ticipation rates were generally higher than white nonveteran 
rates in all major categories. This fact will be commented 
on later in the section on unemployment rates. 

-- The regional analyses did not provide any notice- 
able differences. Figures H-5 and H-9 show similar labor 
force participation profiles in each region. Nonsouthern labor 
force participation was slightly higher for all groups from 
1966 through 1969, but the rates in both regions are similar 
thereafter. 

2. Unemployment Rate 

Figures H-2, H-6, H-10, and H-14 provided the back- 
ground for this section. 

-~- Black nonveterans stand out as the group with the 
biggest problem in this area. Black nonveteran unemployment 
was often twice and sometimes three times the rate of white 
nonveteran unemployment. This fact, coupled with the pre- 
viously discussed high rates of labor force participation 
for black nonveterans, presented a disturbing picture. How, 
ever, the data did not support "discouraged worker" theories 
for young adult blacks. 

-- White nonveteran unemployment seemed fairly 
impervious to economic conditions, and consistently averaged 
about Six percent. 

-- The 20-24 year-old age group was the most sensitive 


to economic conditions (Figure H-14), as shown by the marked 
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fluctuations in unemployment rates. Black nonveterans seemed 
to be the bellwether indicator of impending economic in- 
stability in this category. 

-- Veteran unemployment rates seem to be most affected 
by economic conditions. The increase in veteran jobless rates, 
from the .low rates of 1966-1969 to the high rates of the later 
NLS years, indicated employer decisions to exercise the "last 
hired-first fired" prerogative during periods of falling busi- 
ness activity. Black veterans stood out as the group most 
severely affected by the declining economic conditions. This 
presented an ancilliary problem to manpower policymakers in 
the area of black unemployment, as was noted in the Bureau of 
Mepor Statistics reports from 1971 through 1973. 

-- Although similar responses to economic conditions 
were noted, Nonsouthern unemployment rates were generally 
Meogner for all groups. In periods of improving conditions, 
Nonsouthern unemployment rates levelled off more slowly and 
then remained higher than Southern rates. Blacks had par- 
ticularly high unemployment rates in the Nonsouthern regions, 
Bepecially after 1969 (Figures H-6 and H-10). Southern 
black nonveterans generally had lower jobless rates than Non- 
southern black nonveterans with the ratio of black/white 
nonveteran unemployment usually lower in the South. 

3. School Participation Rate (Full-Time) 
Figures H-3, H-7, H-1ll, and H-15 were used in the 


analyses below. 
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-- White nonveteran school participation rates gen- 
erally decreased as the number of 16-17 year-olds in the 
sample declined. An interesting anomaly occurred in 1968 
for white nonveterans. In this year, school participation 
rates either slowed their decline or increased (Figures H-3, 
H-ll, and H-15). Two points seem related to this abnormality. 
One, full-time student deferments provided a means to avoid 
conscription in this peak war year. Two, the minimum wage 
increased from $1.25/hour in 1966, to $1.40/hour in 1967, 
and then to $1.60/hour in 1968. Black nonveteran school 
participation seemed to increase aS minimum wage rates went 
up. This point was more evident in the regional and age 
group analyses below. 

-- Both black and white veterans did not show sub- 
Stantial full-time student participation rates until later 
NLS years. Except for white veterans in the Southern region, 
veteran groups showed minimal school participation rates 
from 1966 through 1970. Two factors were seen to signal the 
marked increase in full-time school participation for veterans 
in 1971 and 1973, especially for Nonsouthern and 20-24 year- 
Old white nonveterans. First, the economic conditions showed 
Slow recovery. Second, G.I. Bill monetary benefits for 
education increased by 33 percent in 1971 and 20 percent in 
72. 

-- The 20-24 year-old age group (Figure H-15) shows 


the markedly dissimilar school participation rates for white 
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and black nonveterans. That white nonveterans seemed to domi- 
nate secondary and post-secondary educational attendance in 
Such a manner was unsettling discovery. Veteran groups were 
helped by increased in G.I. Bill benefits, though black 
veteran school participation rates lagged behind white veteran 
rates in both response and magnitude. Further analysis at 
later stages of life will provide insight as to whether 
veteran participation in educational benefits under the G.I. 
Bill provided an equalizing mechanism within society for the 
disparity noted above. White nonveterans in this age group 
were found to be concentrated at the upper levels of secondary 
education with some at post-secondary levels. All other groups 
in this age group were concentrated within the lower levels 
of secondary education, with some at the high school level. 

~- Regional graphs (Figures H-7 and H-1l) show very 
dissimilar rates of school participation. Southerners 
generally exhibited higher rates of school participation in 
the early NLS years (1966-1968), thereby indicating that more 
of their 16-17 year-olds stayed in school rather than par- 
ticipate in the labor force. White nonveteran rates of 
School participation in both regions stayed fairly close from 
1969 to 1973. Nonsouthern black nonveterans show substan- 
tially lower student participation rates, especially in 
early NLS years. This factor was thought to influence and 
compound the high incidence of unemployment noted earlier 


| for this group. 
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4. School Participation Rate (Part-Time) 

Figures H-4, H-8, H-12, and H-16 show the graphical 
results for part-time school participation rates. Percentages 
in this area were based on full-time employment status 
(working over 35 hours/week) and school participation. The 
rates were thus understandably low for all groups (5.1 percent 
and below). Analyses of a part-time worker, part-time stu- 
dnet status was not conducted. The examination of the two 
extremes of school participation (full-time student/non- 
worker verSus part-time student/full-time worker) was con- 
Sidered a viable alternative. 

-- White veterans showed the highest rates of part- 
time school participation in all major categories. As eco- 
nomic conditions deteriorated, white veteran rates went up, 
but they seemed to lead rather than lag economic fluctuations. 

-- Black veterans did not show any participation in 
this area from 1966 to 1969. Black veterans showed small in- 
creases in part-time school participation in later NLS years 
as the economy fluctuated and G.I. Bill monetary benefits 
increased. 

-- White nonveteran part-time school participation 
maces Varied through the years. In the Nonsouthern and 
20-24 year-old age group (Figures H-8 and H-16) the jump 
in part-time participation rates for white nonveterans in 
1969 seems a direct result of the 1968 anomaly noted in 


1968 full-time school participation rates that was previously 
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discussed (Figures H-7 and H-15). Black nonveteran part-time 
school participation rates fluctuated in the early (1966-1969) 
years, reflecting the uneven school participation and labor 
force participation of younger members (age 16-18) in the NLS. 

-~ In regional analyses (Figures H-8 and H-12), 
part-time school participation rates were noticeably dif- 
ferent. Nonsouthern white and black nonveteran rates were 
generally higher than Southern rates. The competitiveness 
of the Nonsouthern region's labor force may require an 
earlier entry into the labor force, especially for workers 
with below average abilities. This factor may require more 
flexible and responsive educational alternatives for these 
workers. White veteran part-time school participation rates 
in both regions fluctuate markedly, but were generally higher 
than all other groups over the years. Most white veteran 
Students were attending college. 

-- In the 20-24 year-old age group (Figure H-16), 
Dlack nonveterans and black veterans show very low rates of 
Part-time school participation. White nonveteran rates re- 
flect, to a great extent, the previous student participation 
rates of draft eligible 19 year-olds. White veterans in this 


group were the leading part-time students/full-time workers. 


D. JOB ENTRY OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES 
1. Occupations of New Workers 
Table six of Appendices A through G supported the 


findings below. 
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-- Discriminant analyses results showing significnat 
differences between veterans and nonveterans were generally 
Supported. There were many more instances of statistically 
Significant differences noted in occupational analyses in the 
abovementioned tables (based on a Chi-Square test), than in 
discriminant analyses. Two factors explain this result. 
One, in discriminant analyses a mean and standard deviation 
of groups was compared. The mean for each group's occupation 
Was computec by adding tne different occupational codes re- 
flected for the group and then dividing by the number of 
that group. This was clearly not the manner in which to 
analyze Occupational entry for new workers, but it did pro- 
Vide insight into differences between the two groups -- as 
was its purpose. In fact, due in part to the smaller sample 
Sizes in the discriminant analyses, the technique provided 
a sensitive determination of group differences, at least in 
areas of job entry occupation and industry. The second 
reason for the greater number of significant differences 
found in this section's analyses was attributed to the 
greater detail of the procedure used. 

-- White nonveterans exhibited the most even 
Occupational distributions in all categories over the NLS 
| years. Black nonveterans, and to a greater extent black 
veterans, were concentrated in five of the twelve occupa- 


tions: operatives and kindred; craftsmen, foremen, and 
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kindred; service workers, except private household; clerical 
and kindred; and laborers, except farm and mine. 

-- None of the groups of new workers in any major 
category entered private household work in any NLS year. 
Manager Occupations also showed minimal participation among 
all groups. 

-- Veteran groups of both races showed generally 
low participation in agricultural occupations, reflecting the 
SMSA status of the majority of veterans. 

-- As increased numbers of veterans obtained employ- 
ment in later NLS years (tables F-6 and F-7), more statistically 
Significant differences were noted between-white veterans and 
white nonveterans in entry Occupation. White veterans in- 
creased their participation in these years in the craftsmen, 
foremen, and kindred occupations, while maintaining their 
high percentages in the operative and kindred occupations. 

-- In regional analyses there were a number of 
notable differences. Nonsouthern blacks showed higher par- 
ticipation in the service worker occupation than Southern 
blacks. The Southern blacks had higher percentages in the 
laborer occupations than thelr counterparts in the Non- 
southern regions. There seemed to be a greater number of 
Jobs in the professional, technical, and kindred occupations 
available in the Nonsouthern regions, and the greatest share 
Of these jobs went to white nonveterans. Participation 


in agricultural occupations was greater in the Southern 
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regions. Black veterans in the South generally fared better 
than black veterans in Nonsouthern regions during the eco- 
nomically uncertain years of 1969-1971, with greater disper- 
Sions and more even distributions seen among all occupations 
for the black veterans of the Southern regions. 

-- Veterans showed marked competitive differences 
in entry Occupations in the 20-24 year-old age group. 
Veterans obtained few jobs outside the craftsmen, foremen, 
and kindred; operative and kindred; clerical and kindred; and 
the laborer (mostly non-agriculture) occupations. Veterans 
did not obtain an equal share of jobs in the professional, 
technical, and kindred occupations, but were comparable with 
nonveterans in getting jobs in the managers, officials, and 
proprietors category. With deteriorating economic conditions 
and the entrance of better qualified SO rere into the 
labor force in the later (1970-1973) NLS years, nonveterans 
had more even distributions. Nonveterans showed lower per- 
centages in the laborer and service worker occupations in 
these years. Veterans adjusted to the conditions, and seemed 
=.) £111) the unwanted jobs, especially in the laborer and 
service worker occupations. 

2. Industries of New Workers 

Table seven of Appendices A through G were used to 
Support the findings below. 

-~- There were many more differences between veteran 


and nonveteran groups noticed in the area of industries than 
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was noted in the occupational analyses. The industrial 
G@aiferences between veterans and nonveterans were most prevalent 
in the early NLS years. 

-- Veterans generally limited their entry-level par- 
ticipation to the manufacturing; wholesale and retail trade; 
transportation, communication, and public utilities; and 
construction industries. Nonveterans also showed high per- 
centages of entry-level jobs in these industries, but when 
Significant differences were noted in analyses the veterans 
showed the markedly higher rates of participation in these 
industries (Tables A-7, C-7, D-7, and F-7). 

-- Black veterans showed the same general character- 
istics noted above for veterans, but seemed to enter the 
business and repair service industry and public administration 
jobs more than any other group (Tables B-7, D-7, and G-7). 
Black veterans showed minimal participation in agriculture, 
forestry, and fishery industries. 

-- All groups in all categories showed very low per- 
centages of entry-level participation in mining, personal 
Services, and entertainment and recreational services in- 
dustries. In the highly regarded professional and related 
Service industry, nonveterans generally recieved the higher 
percentages of new jobs, but veterans showed improvement in 
this area in the later years. 

-- In regional analyses, higher percentages of new 


Workers obtained jobs in technical industries (professional 
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and related services; transportation, communication, and 
public utilities) in the Nonsouthern regions. The Southern 
regions had higher percentages of new workers getting jobs 

in the agriculture, forestry and fisheries and construction 
industries (Tables E-7, F-7, and G-7). In the Nonsouthern re- 
gion blacks concentrated their entry-level participation 

in the manufacturing industry. Public administration jobs 
also seemed more prevalent, although not plentiful, in the 
Nonsouthern regions. 

-- In the 20-24 year-old age group, veterans con- 
centrated their participation in the manufacturing, con- 
Struction, and the wholesale and retail trade industries. 
Nonveterans, especially white nonveterans, gathered the 
Major share of the professional and related services jobs 
in this age group. Veterans generally obtained equal per- 
centages of public administration jobs, with black veterans 
showing SurpriSing interest in this area (Figures A-7 and 


m7). 


fee JOB SPECIFIC CHARACTERISTICS 
1. Age 
Figures H-17, H-22, H-27, and H-32 were used to 
Support the following findings. 
-- Nonveterans of both races showed comparable job 
@ntry-level ages in all NLS years. Even in the earlier NLS 


years (1966-1969) in which substantial numbers of younger men 
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(below age 21) were in the NLS, the average age of obtaining 
full-time work averaged well above age 21. This fact is 
evidenced in the later NLS years. For example, in 1971 when 
the youngest members of the NLS were 19, the average age for 
full-time employment was about 23. In 1973, when the youngest 
members of the NLS were 21, the average age for full-time 
workers was above 24 years-old (Figure H-17). 

-~ Veterans, especially black veterans, were sub- 
Stantially older than nonveterans until 1973. 

-~ In regional analyses, the differences for blacks 
seemed most notable. Black nonveterans of the Southern 
regions were generally older than black nonveterans of the 
Nonsouthern regions at job entry. In the Nonsouthern regions, 
veterans always maintained substantial differences in age at 
jOb entry, being older in all NLS panels, than nonveterans. 
In the Southern regions, veteran and nonveteran age com- 
parability was shown in 1971 and 1973. 

-- In the 20-24 year-old age group, veterans were 
Older at entry level from 1966 to 1969. Ages of new workers 
were comparable in this category from 1970 to 1973 averaging 
about age 22. This evidence seemed to support the previous 
Findings that full-time jobs were not generally found for 
nonveterans until well after age 2l. 

2. School Grade Completed 

Figures H-18, H-23, H-28, and H-33 were used to 

Support the findings noted below. 
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-- White nonveterans obtaining full-time work gen- 
erally had greater than high school educations. They ex- 
hibited greater educational achievement in all categories 
and among all groups. In the early NLS years, white non- 
veterans had educational levels only slightly higher than 
the other group, but in 1970-1973 they increased their 
margin generally showing a one to two grade advantage in 
educational achievement (Figure H-18). All other groups 
averaged educational levels in the high school graduate 
range, with black veterans slightly below the 12th grade 
level and white veterans slightly ablve. Black nonveterans 
Showed similar educational levels to the white veterans, 
and generally had higher levels than black veterans. 

-- In the regional analyses (Figures H-23 and H-28), 
the differences in school grade ee eer are substantial. 
Nonsouthern white veterans generally achieved higher levels 
of educational attainment over all groups in either region. 
Blacks in the Nonsouthern regions, eSpecially black veterans, 
Showed noticeably lower educational levels than white non- 
veterans. White veterans in the Southern region seemed to 
Show their greater participation in education under the 
G.I. Bill in the later NLS years, with a half-year edge in 
educational attainment over Nonsouthern white veterans. In 
general, white veterans in the Nonsouthern regions appeared 
‘more educated at induction into the armed forces than 


Southern white veterans. In contrast, the Southern black 
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veterans appeared more educated than Nonsouthern black 
veterans at service entry. This aspect was indicated in the 
NLS years 1966-1968 in which G.I. Bill educational benefits 
were being minimally used by both groups. Southern black 
nonveterans maintained fairly steady high school graduate 
Status, while their counterparts in the Nonsouthern regions 
fluctuated above and below the 12th grade level. The high 
levels of educational attainment shown for black nonveterans 
of the Nonsouthern regions in 1971 and 1973 indicated general 
educational improvement for the new workers in this group. 

-- In the 20-24 year-old group the white nonveteran 
average educational level is well above all other groups 
at about 13% years of education. All other groups average 
Slightly above the 12th grade level, with the veterans of the 
later NLS years showing slowly increasing educational levels. 
Black nonveterans show steadily increaSing educational 
levels in the later NLS years. Black veterans showed the 
lowest educational levels in this category. 

3. Socioeconomic Background 

Figures H-19, H024, H-29, and H-34 were used to provide 
the following review. 

-- Whites came from better socioeconomic backgrounds 
and their socioeconomic background averages paralleled their 
educational levels (Figures H-18 and H-19). Black veteran 
' SOcloeconomic backgrounds fluctuated due to small sample 


Sizes, but generally showed the same backgrounds as black 
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nonveterans. On average the blacks showed status scores of 
about 90, while whites averaged about 105. 

-- In the regional analyses, white nonveterans of 
the Nonsouthern regions came from better socioeconomic back- 
grounds than all other groups in either region. White veterans 
of the Southern region came from better backgrounds than 
white nonveterans, while blacks were well below both groups. 
Black veterans in the Nonsouthern regions fluctuated more in 
socioeconomic paceeounds than black nonveterans in this 
region and the blacks of the South. In comparison, socio- 
economic backgrounds for white nonveterans averaged about 110, 
Nonsouthern and Southern white veterans averaged 105, Non- 
southern black veterans and nonveterans averaged around 
95, and Southern blacks averaged approximately 85. 

-- In the 20-24 year-old age group, white nonveterans 
averaged socioeconomic backgrounds slightly below 110. White 
veterans were close to white nonveterans in 1968 through 1970, 
but fairly wide gaps appeared in other NLS years. White 
veterans averaged background scores of about 105. Black Non- 
veterans and black veterans, the latter group fluctuating 
due to small sample size, were fairly comparable in socio- 
economic background averaging scores of slightly below 90. 

Meeeucelligence Quotient 
meagures H-20, H-25, H-30, and H-35 provided the data 


for the following findings. 
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-- White nonveterans had higher average IQs than 
all other groups, but the differences were not very great 
until the later NLS years. White veterans stayed close to 
the white nonveterans at times in IQ score. White non- 
veterans average IQs were slightly above 100, while white 
veterans ‘were Slightly below the 100 score (Figure H-20). 
Black nonveterans averaged fairly constant scores at about 
85. Black veterans fluctuated markedly in IQ, but seemed to 
show an average Slightly below 90. 

-- Nonsouthern white nonveterans had the highest 
IQs of all groups averaging slightly below 105. White 
veterans averaged scores of about 100 and were comparable to 
wnite nonveteran scores in the early NLS years (1966-1969) 
in the Nonsouthern regions. Blacks of the Nonsouthern 
region averaged scores slightly below 90. Southern black 
nonveterans showed the lowest IQ scores of any group in the 
region averaging in the low 80s. Southern black veterans 
Showed average IQs slightly below 90. Southern white non- 
veterans averaged IQs around 100, while white veterans 
generally maintained comparable scores averaging around 95 
@eets66-1970 and slightly above 100 thereafter. 

-- In the 20-24 year-old age group, white nonveterans 
had higher IQ scores in every year but 1969, with scores 
averaging close to 105 for white nonveterans and about 100 


for white veterans. Black veterans averaged scores in the 
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high 80s, while black nonveterans generally had the lowest 
IQs whth averages in the mid to low 80s. 

-- This area in general corresponded to socioeconomic 
background patterns. This finding was verified in Separate 
bivariate regression analyses of socioeconomic background 
versus intelligence quotient score for each race. [In this 
analyses, a correlation of .4 (for whites) and .32 (for 
blacks) was shown, with the results statistically significant 
at above the .0001 level (F-Test). 

2. Payrates 

Figures H-21, H-26, H-3l, and H-36 provided the data 
for the following findings. 

-- White veterans averaged higher entry-level payrates, 
often by wide margins over all other groups in all categories 
(Figure H-21). 

-- Black veterans showed comparable payrates to white 
nonveterans and black nonveterans in the early NLS years 
(1966-1969), but suffered slight setbacks in payrates as 
economic conditions worsened. 

-- White nonveterans displayed the most consistently 
improving payrates over the years, and seemed unaffected by 
Fluctuations in the economy. 

-- Black nonveterans received the lowest payrates 
Overall, averaging about $0.50/hour lower than white non- 


veteran payrates over the years. 
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-- In regional analyses, payrates in the Nonsouthern 
regions averaged $0.50/hour higher than payrates of the 
Southern region. Veterans of both races did better in the 
Southern region, with white veterans generally obtaining 
higher payrates than all other groups. Southern black veterans 
had general payrate comparability with white nonveterans, 
except for the years 1970 and 1971 in which both veteran 
groups showed markedly lower entry-level payrates. First, in 
1970 both veteran groups in the Southern regions showed an 
$1.00/hour decrease in entry-level payrates, but both groups 
Maintained comparability with their nonveteran counterparts. 
Then, in 1971, recovery was fairly slow for black veterans 
in the South, while white veteran payrates regained their 
pre-1970 level and margin over white nonveterans (Figure H-3l). 
Black nonveterans averaged the lowest payrates in the Southern 
region and increased at slower rates through the years than 
all other groups. In the Nonsouthern regions, black non- 
veterans showed closer payrate comparability to all groups 
than was evidenced by the black nonveterans of the South. 
Black veterans of the Nonsouthern regions payrates fluctuated 
above and below the other groups over the years. This aspect 
Was probably due to small sample sizes for this group. 

-- In the 20-24 year-old age group, white nonveterans 
and white veterans showed general payrate comparability over 
the years, with the white veterans showing a substantially 


higher payrate in 1973. Black veterans had payrates similar 
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to white nonveterans only in two years, but maintained 
comparable payrates with black nonveterans in all but one 
year. Black nonveterans averaged the lowest payrates in 
this age category, but they generally were less than $0.50/ 
hour lower than white non-veteran payrates. All groups re- 
sponded to economic fluctuations of the 1969-1971 years with 


the veterans most responsive to receding economic conditions. 


F. SUMMARY 

Differences between veterans and nonveterans in the 
early (1966-1968) NLS years were often very wide, with veterans 
doing Well in these years. Their older ages helped them con- 
Siderably for three reasons. One, many of the younger (age 
16-18) men of these years elected to finish their high school 
educations and stayed in school. Two, as other studies 
(Welch, 1977, 1978), have shown the younger the worker, the 
more deletorious the effect of increases in the minimum wage, 
and the minimum wage went up in 1966, 1967, and 1968. Three, 
economic conditions, older ages, and acceptable (average) 
abilities gave the veteran groups good jobs in most occupa- 
tions and industries. The economic conditions deteriorated 
in 1969 and 1970 and a turnabout occurred in the veteran job 
picture. First, as the NLS in these later years contained 
smaller proportions of younger adults and nonveterans in- 
. creased their labor force participation rates, competition 


for jobs increased. Second, as the economy faltered employers 
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became more selective in hiring and unemployment became 
noticeable for veterans. Third, as better educated and older 
nonveterans appeared in the labor force, veterans were forced 
to accept either unemployment or new jobs at lower entry-level 
payrates. 

Regional differences between veterans and nonveterans 
were less noticeable than the racial separations shown in 
each region. Nonsouthern regions generally showed the 
"classic institutional" (Jencks et.al., 1972) barriers between 
blacks and whites. The Southern region evidenced more obvious 
differences between blacks and whites, such as the high per- 
centages of blacks in the service worker’and laborer occu- 
pations. Veterans generally fare better in the Southern 
region as they blended in better with the average character- 
istics of the general population. The Nonsouthern regions 
appeared much more competitive than the Southern region 
Showing higher labor force participation rates, higher un- 
employment rates, lower School participation rates, and fewer 
Occupations and industries available for new workers. 

The 20-24 year-old age category was overall the most 
competitive and sensitive area for new workers. Veterans 
in this category were hard pressed to find jobs anywhere 
Outside the manufacturing, construction, or transportation 
industry, eSpecially during the recessionary period of 
1969-1970. Nonetheless, veterans generally performed well 
in this age group finding jobs and earning higher payrates 
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in the face of competition from nonveterans, especially white 
nonveterans who had higher educational attainment, IQ Scores, 
and socioeconomic background "scores." 

In conclusion, detained and longitudinal analyses were 
used to test the five hypotheses of this thesis. The results 
of this chapter will be combined with the results of chapter 


Six, and all hypotheses will be reviewed in the next chapter. 
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VIII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. CONCLUSION 

Job entry~level characteristics of new full-time workers 
were analyzed in this thesis. Age, educational attainment, 
educational ability, socioeconomic background, payrate, use 
of civilian occupational training, census division of resi- 
dence, Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area of residence, 
economic background, marital status, occupation, industry, 
and index of internal versus external control (Rotter Scale) 
were the variables used in examination of job entry character- 
istics. Military service was defined as a general training 
variable. Five hypotheses were constructed to investigate 
the value of military service at job entry~level. Young men 
of the National Longitudinal Survey (NLS) age 14-24 in 1966 
were separated by race and veteran status into four groups: 
white nonveterans, white veterans, black nonveterans, and 
black veterans. The four groups were analyzed in four general 
areas: all men over 16 years of age, all men over 16 who were 
residents of states outside the South, all men over 16 who 
were Southern state residents, and all men 20 to 24 years-old 
in a NLS year. Using the eleven variables listed above and 
implications from human capital theory, "dual" labor market 
theory, and the screening hypothesis, the transition of young 


men to work was reviewed over the NLS years 1966 to 1973. 
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Discriminant analysis of the eleven variables was used to 
denote statistically significant differences between the 
veteran and nonveteran groups at full-time job entry in 

each NLS year. Only nonveterans and veterans of the same 
race were compared. Based on the results of discriminant 
analyses, five important variables were selected for graphi- 
cal representation to determine if the cross-sectional re- 
Sults from discriminant analyses had any systemantic 
relationship longitudinally. Contingency table analysis 

was used to examine percentage breakdowns of veterans and 
nonveterans in entry-level occupations and industries. Four 
areas of general labor force conditions were used to analyze 
general economic and labor market conditions faced by these 
workers at job entry. This was an important area of analysis. 
For example, since the Great Depression, Gross National 
Product (GNP), meaSured and reported in current-year dollars, 
has increased. Referring to the economy as "expanding," 
even during slowdowns in the rate of expansion (1.e., the 
recessions of 1957-1958, 1969-1970, and 1974-1975) is 
correct, prima facie. However, when reviewing the effects 
of these slowdowns on the labor market, a slowly expanding 
economy offers little comfort to the unemployed or the 
meamprotected" worker. During the 1969-1970 recession, the 
Manpower Report of the President (1970) stated that despite 
continued expansion of the economy, "the insidious warping 


pressures of inflation posed a serious threat to the 
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Stability and equity of further progress...for overcoming 

the country's major employment and economic problems." 

The Report expected unemployment to rise in 1970. "Re- 
duction in the strength of the Armed Forces and in defense 
production (are) already underway...increasing the labor 
Supply at the same time the employment growth has slowed 
down." The Report concluded that, "Recovery will obviously 
depend on the resiliency of the economy in shifting to civil-.: 
ian production and on the effectiveness of manpower programs 
in training and placing veterans and in helping youth to find 
jobs. An important ingredient in the success of such pro- 
grams will be in the resumption of sustainable economic and 
job growth." 

Five hypotheses involving the determinants of job entry 
characteristics were tested. Evidence for each of the five 
hypothesis is summarized below. 

Hypothesis one: Military service provides benefits of 
increased productivity, maturity, and experience that pay-off 
for veterans at civilian job entry. 

General support for this hypothesis was found in 
cross-sectional and longitudinal analyses. Entry-level 
payrates were used to test this hypothesis. Veterans showed 
Significant and syStematic payrate advantages over nonveterans. 
Entry-level payrate advantages were less obvious during the 
recession and recovery years 1970-1973. Veterans were older 


and showed different marital status than nonveterans. 
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Nonveterans, especially white nonveterans, had higher edu- 
cational levels, educational abilities (IQ), and came from 
better socioeconomic backgrounds. The tests of this 
hypothesis were conducted on a microcosm of the labor market 
of young adults defined in accordance with Bureau of Labor 
Statistics parameters. In this analytical context, veterans 
eer formed nonveterans supporting the hypothesis. 

Hypothesis two: Military service provides employers a 
Screen or certification that identifies veterans as 
"credentialed" job seekers. 

This hypothesis was tested in two ways. First, the 
hypothesis proposed that veterans passing through the 
"Screen" of hiring will be rewarded as "credentialed employees." 
This part of the hypothesis was tested and confirmed using 
entry-level payrates as above. daseme- the hypothesis pro- 
posed that veterans would have better chances to screen 
successfully for jobs. This part of the hypothesis was 
tested in analysis of unemployment rates. No strong support 
was found that more veterans obtained jobs than nonveterans, 
especially when employers practiced restraint in hiring 
practices. An argument that veterans were "credentialed" 
job seekers was not supported in times of economic uncertainty. 
It was during recessionary periods tha the "credentialed 
employee" effect was severely tested for veterans of short 
Mop tenure who faced the "last hired—first fired" dilemma. 


This facet of veteran activity in the labor market was not 
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examined in this thesis, but iS an area of interest to future 
research. In Summary, only partial support for hypothesis 
two was found and the findings supportive of the hypothesis 
were evidenced during favorable economic periods. 

Hypothesis three: The workforce is partitioned for 
veterans, With veteran jobs clustered in terms of occupational 
and industrial structure and payrates. 

No support of this hypothesis was shown in analyses. All 
comparisons of veterans to nonveterans were limited to mem- 
bers of the same race. From this perspective, there were 
only subtle differences noted in the age group and regional 
analyses. Although veterans were often found to enter dif- 
ferent occupational and industrial jobs, the jobs were not 
clustered in separate sectors of the labor market. Veterans 
generally had higher percentages of entry-level jobs in the 
most popular occupations and industries for new workers. 
Going outside the test of this hypothesis, evidence suggested 
that the workforce was partitioned, not by veteran and non- 
veteran Status, but by race. Black nonveterans showed the 
greatest clustering of jobs by occupation and industry, but 
this finding requires further analysis and is an area for 
further study. 

Hypothesis four: Veterans exhibit different relationships 
than nonveterans in the areas of marital status and school 


“participation. 
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Evidence from cross-sectional analysis supported this 
hypothesis for marital status. However, when controlling 
for age, little difference between veterans and nonveterans 
was found in marital status. The fact to consider from this 
analyses was that in the aggregate young adult job market, 
the veteran had a different ("more likely to be married") 
marital Pus than the nonveteran. In School participation, 
no clear findings emerged until G.I. Bill monetary benefits 
increased in 1971 and 1972. Support for the hypothesis was 
not substantial until the later years of the NLS. Strongest 
Support for this hypothesis was found in the white veteran 
groups. Black veterans lagged white veterans in rate of 
increase in school participation and had lower participation 
rates as either part-time or full-time students. The great- 
est support for this hypothesis occurred in the later NLS 
years, but differences between veteran groups in educational 
participation were evidenced. Therefore, only tentative and 
partial support could be found for this hypothesis, and this 
is an area for further examination. 

Hypothesis five: In transition from school to work, 
the armed forces provided upward mobility to veterans after 
they leave the service and enter the civilian labor force. 

Support for this hypothesis was evidenced in several 
analyses on a number of variables. Veterans were found to 
‘be well represented in the labor force maintaining high rates 


Of labor force participation, even as jobless rates increased 
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in the labor force and within the veteran cohort. Veterans 
were found to perform well at job entry with similar per- 
centages to nonveterans in entry-level Occupations and in- 
dustries and higher entry-level payrates than the better 
educated nonveterans. Veterans evidenced low rates of use 
Of Civilian Occupational training, although findings indi- 
cated low use of civilian Secubaeton training for all.sqgroups. 
This evidence supports the hypothesis since veterans were 
found to have equal opportunities with nonveterans to use 
Civilian occupational training. However, further study is 
required to examine the propensity to use, propensity to 
obtain, and the opportunity to obtain civilian occupational 
training. Another area of Support for the hypothesis was 
found in veteran use of G.I. Bill educational benefits. 
service veteran educational usage was the only area 
examined, although other benefits to veterans may be of 
interest to future researchers, Such as veteran unemployment 
benefits, veteran job-placement programs, or veteran low- 
interest home mortages. As evidenced from the preceding 
findings, veteran status, while not conspicuously rewarding 
the veteran with Superior credentials, was found to impart 
Subtle but real advantages to young men after leaving the 
military. The aging process while in-service must be 
considered advantageous to the veteran, especially in light 
‘Of the additional benefits of socializing and working with 


Other people on "real-life" jobs in a large organization. 
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The additional knowledge gained from working in the military, 
learning how to be productive, and experiencing not only 
physical but social maturing were found to assist veterans 

at job entry-level by appearing in the form of human capital 
endowments. Black veterans were comparable to black non- 
veterans in most areas other than age and marital status. 
Yet, black veterans were found to have entry-level payrates 
and percentages in occupations and induStries that approached 
those of whites. Longitudinally, black veterans were found 
to have steady progress in entry-level payrates until the 
recession and recovery years of 1969-1971. Black veteran 
unemployment rates were also found to be susceptible to 
economic downtowns, aS evidenced by the rapid increase and 
then slow decline in black veteran unemployment. In 

summary, hypothesis five was supported in various findings 
that could be related to the term "upward mobility." The 
armed forces was not found to be recycling individuals 

from military service to "Secondary jobs," and this finding 
was Supported in analysis of a number of variables that 


reviewed veteran performance at civilian job entry. 


B. SUMMARY 

The NLS years 1966-1969 and 1970-1973 evidenced marked 
contrast in analysis. The analysis of this thesis could 
. have been divided into two distinct sections. One-half of 


the analysis would contain the years 1966-1969 when the 
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economy experienced real growth in GNP, low inflation, and 
plentiful jobs. The other half of the analysis would show 
the years 1970-1973, when tne economy was stagnant and 
inflation rates and unemployment rates increased. The 
effect of the economic slowdown on the veteran groups was 
substantial, and support for hypotheses one, two, and five 
Aiiinished Or disappeared. 

Based on the findings from analysis, military service 
as a general training investment is worthy of consideration 
for young people leaving school or in transition to work. 
However, 1f gains made in the labor market in getting jobs 
Or receiving high entry-level payrates were somehow re- 
inforced or insulated against economic recession, the bene- 
fits of military service in transition from school to work 


for young adults would be more obvious. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Levitan and Alderman (1977), in a review of the 
All~Volunteer Force, succintly present the areas that should 
best "insulate" veterans against future economic "shocks." 
The authors noted some desireable trends within the armed 
forces. They reported that, as of 1976, about one-fourth of 
all military personnel in the service participated in one or 
more voluntary education programs. Counting personnel 
.drawing in-service G.I. Bill education benefits, the total 


WaS around one-third. Levitan and Alderman observed that, 
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"Virtually all career personnel who enter service without 
finishing high school acquire high school diplomas (while 
in service)...the credentialing (costs) the armed services 
about $800 in direct outlay per diploma, a very modest 

cost considering the value many employers ascribe to the 
credentials and their potential help to recipients. The 
Defense Department credentialing activity does not stop with 
a high school diploma. It also extends to administering 
servicewide college credit examinations." These in-service 
educational benefits should be more widely publicized. 

The three recommendations below are offered: 

-~- Emphasize in-service educational opportunity over 
the Veterans Educational Assistance Program benefits 
to potential recruits. 

-- Institute of Department of Defense/Department of 
Education collaborative effort to complete the 
systematic, nation-wide franchising of in-service 
college programs, especially in the areas of transfer 
credits and post-service registration procedures. 

-- Continue the in-service promotion and availability 
of educational opportunities while incorporating more 
technical-vocational training courses for off-duty 
personnel. Collaborative efforts pvetween local com- 
IMands and business groups, such as the National 
Alliance of Businessmen, seem to hold promise in this 


area. 
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Accreditation of military personnel for both formal and 
on-the-job training is the subject of the final recommenda- 
tion. The subject of accreditation has been considered 
before, and it is costly and requires adjustment to both 
Military and civilian training, apprenticeship, and job 
programs. However, it seems an area worthy of effort whose 
time Pee come. The recommendation is: 

-~- Develop a systematic and recognized program, with 
union and business assistance, for apprenticeship 
credit under the collaborative effort of the Service 
Secretaries and the Labor Department Bureau of 


Apprenticeship and Training. 
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Serax Ames BMEERICAL EVIDENCE --— 91966 


The following tables give the results found in general 
labor force statistics and diScriminant analysis of the new 
workers of 1966 in the National Longitudinal Survey of young 


men. 
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TABLE A-1 


(ocweonrPeorrehieohkatrartitCS <PERCENTAGES) 


WHITES 
NONVETERANS (N=2400 } VETERANS (N=323) 
EreR 7609% Gas 7 
UNEM 7+AZ 1.04 
SFRCFT/FT ) 21.547 269% 3+14/4.02Z 
NON-SOUTH WHITES 
. NONVETERANS (N=1674) VETERANS (N=237) 
Err 77 +AZ 95.452 
UNEM PPh 1.0% 
mins 1 /F'T 2L+14/3+34 3S+ALZ/361% 
SOUTH WHITES 
NONVETERANS (N=726) VETERANS (N=864) 
LFFR 73097 P+ 3h 
UNEM 5+4Z 1.22 
mete /F'T D 22 eo 2h/1 PL 2eS3L/1. 2% 
20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUP-WHITES 
NONVETERANS(N=9S32) VETERANS (N=309) 
eee R 84.8% P5+4Z 
UNEM 2esh 1.02% 
SEIS e T/PT > 12.14/3.7% 2+ F7ZSA22 
BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=938) VETERANS (N=38 ) 
LFF RR B1.94 10027 
UNEM 12-82 EC A 
sm <hr 1 /F'T ) Poon 2.7% 0+90Z2/0.90Z 
NON-SOUTH BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=277 ) VETERANS (N=22) 
EEE 83.0% LO0Z 
UNEM 13.02 ALSZ 
OPRCFT/FT ) 13+0%2Z/4.,324 0+92Z/0.024 
SOUTH BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=661 ) VETERANS (N=16) 
LFFR 81,42 100Z 
UNEM 12.62 5.32% 
SFRCFT/FT ) 16.904/2.32 0+902/0.0% 
2O-24 YEAR-OLE AGE GROUF-BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=331) VETERANS (CN=37) 
LFPR 24.07 1002 
UNEM ALSZ 3+ 47 
SPR CF T/FT ) 3+FPh/1 +624 0,0Z2/0.02 


NOTES~~(LFPR) = LABOR FORCE FARTICIFPATION RATE 

CUNEM) = UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
SCHOOL FPARTICIFATION RATE FULL-TIME 
SCHOOL FARTICIFATION RATE FART-TIME 


(SPR-FT) 
(SPR-FT) 


Hit 
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TAREE A-2 


1966 NEW WORKERS 


WHITES (N=255) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=191) VETERANS (N=64 ) 


AGE46S 20+2°02.4) ee SOL 4) KKK 
GRCFS 12.3(2.0)%x* 11.8¢1.2) 
SOCTOECS 106.0(618.6) XxX POO se Cis 0) 
TQ 99 .6(14.4) 704711343) 
FAYRATES 2+13(0.78) 2+ 3900669) KKK 
CIVTRASG 0.12(0.32) 0.09(0.29) 
PERE SS 4.9¢02.6) 4.9(2.6) 
SMSASG ene) 497 ) 2o2(Q.8) 
FOUNC 54690221) KX 27+8(20.8) 
MARSTASG 30 P( 245) 3+4(2.5)8 
OCC164 305(267) weOC 2.3) 
IND Je9(2,6) 2+6(0247) 
ROTTER 21.8¢0543) 20+6(4.3) 
BLACKS (N=S1) 
MEAN (STANDARL DEVIATION) 

NONVE TERANS (N=45) VETERANS (N=64) 
AGE6S6 20.0(02.3) 250200468) KKK 
GRCFS ie 7 «20? 12.2¢00.4) 
SOCIOECS 89.46(17,.2) 89.5(25.4) 
TQ 80.3¢13.1) 966501667) KKK 
FAYRATES 1.72(0.71) 2+30°0+.635) KX 
CIVTRASG 0+.04(0,21) O0.17(0.41) 
CLYRESS 7+4(02.Q0) 4.5(2.1) 
SMSAG 1+-6(0.8) 1.5(0.9) 
FIUNC 14.7¢09.2) Pon 28 1041) 
MARSTAG 4,8(2,.2) 3+8(°2.3) 
BEC1S 3+?(2.8) Kk B8.3¢2.9) 
INI 6.4(2,.8) XK 4.7(1.0) 
ROTTER 235 +904.7) 204304.7)X 


NOTES--(X) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(XX) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .OS LEVEL 
CXKXK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 
(N/A) = NOT APFLICARBLE 
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TABLE AS 


1946S NEW WORKERS 


NON-SOUTH WHITES (N=183)> 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=140) VETERANS (N=43) 


AGE6S 20.35¢2.4) eel CL.) KKK 
GRCFS 12+6¢01.9) KX Utes ded, } 
SOCIOECS 109.3016. 7)KKX 101.2¢14.7) 
IQ 101.1¢14.35) 98.7¢011.7) 
FAYRATES 2+ 2400.77) 2+ 3000.72) KX 
CIVTRASG ORC, o= ) 0.,09(0.,29) 
CURESS NZA N/A 
SMSAG ee OOs 7) Ee lGOse? 
FTIUNC 36+6022.8)KKX 27+0(20.9) 
MARSTASG 4.1(2.4) 3468(2.5) 
O0CC146 3+9(2.6) A a ) 
INI 3802.7) SOs) 
ROTTER flere ec) 20+9(4,4) 
NON-SOUTH BLACKS (N=18) 
MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 

NONVETERANS (N=135) VETERANS (N=3) 
AGE4&6 ZO 7 C2 wo) 23+ 300.6)K 
GRCFS 12.4¢(2.1) 12.3¢00.6) 
SOCIOECS phe Ol Rae, (BU MC lrei A 1s) 
TQ epee NACL Gy), 103.3(20.0) Kx 
PAYRATES oot (O47 3) 2+69(0.48) 
CIVTRASG 0,060.0) 0-.3300.6) KKX 
CRESS N/A N7A 
SMSAG 1,160.4) Kx dm 60.6) 
FOUNC 14.0¢6.6) 7 OC 1s 7 ) 
MARSTASG 4,302.4) 327(2.3) 
OCC14 4.8(02.35) x ISS. 2) 
INIG we9 C269) 4.0(0.0) 
ROTTER ony (347? 21,003.46) 


Peres -— Oe) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(XX) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .OS LEVEL 
(KKK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 
(N/A) = NOT AFFLICABLE 
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TABLE A-4 


1966 NEW WORKERS 


SOUTH WHITES (N=72) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=S1 ) VETERANS (CN=21) 


AGE&6 AL OP MAGA a), eee ICL. 2) KKK 
GRCF6 11,6¢2.0) 11.7¢1.4) 
SOCTOECS 96.7020-4) FOOnR2 Cis. 7) 
IQ GCM Se), 9226(15.6) 
FPAYRATES 1,82(¢0.72) 2e1l7( 0.57) KX 
CIVTRASG O2.1200.43) 0.1060.30) 
CORESS N/A N/A 
OMSAS 2+4(0.8) 2436028) 
FIUNC 30.3019.5) 7 Oleh 
MARSTAG $2902.35) ee ee) 
OCC16 6+0(62.7) 7+96244) 
INDS 4.8(1.9) we6(2.6) 
ROTTER BE TAG TMD 19.9C4,2) KK 
SOUTH BLACKS (N=33) 
MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 

NONVETERANS (N=30 ) VETERANS (N=3) 
AGE66 19,.1¢2.2) 23+OC1 60) KK 
GRCFSG 11.4¢1.8) 12,000.90) 
SOCIOECS 85-+3017.7) B32. 50 55-7) 
TQ 79+4012.1) B89.7¢12.7) 
FAYRATES 1.49°(0.54) 1.9000.55)k=.219 
CIVTRASG O5070O. 235) 0.0(0,.0) 
COURESS N/A N/A 
SMSASG 1,.8¢0.9) 1.3(0.6) 
FOUNC 15.1¢10.4) 19.3¢15.-7) 
MARSTAS 3+0(2.0) 4,902.6) 
OCC14 6.9(02.8) Cape ne 7 ) 
INDSG Grate eo) Je 561-2) 
ROTTER 222060546) 19.70644) 


NOTES--(X) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(KK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .OS LEVEL 
(XXX) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 

(N/A) = NOT APPLICABLE 
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20-24 YEAR-OLD 


AGE6S 
GRCFS 
SOCTIOECS 
IQ 
FAYRATES 
CIVTRAG 
CURESS 
SMSAS 
FOUNC 
MARSTASG 
OCC16 
INING 
ROTTER 


AGE66 
GRCFS 
SOCTIOECS 
TQ 
PAYRATES 
CIVTRAS 
CURESS 
SMSASG 
FOUNC 
MARSTASG 
OCC14 
INDS 
ROTTER 


NOTES--¢ xX) 
(KX ) 
CKKX ) 
(N/A?) 


20-24 YEAR-OLI 


TABLE A-S 


1966 NEW WORKERS 


AGE GROUP-WHITES (N=166) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 


NONVETERANS (N=105) 


22e1¢C1.4) 
12469C 243d KKK 


108.1¢18.1) Xxx 


99.3014.7) 
2+535(0.81> 
0,11(0.32) 
4,402.44) 
220.8) 
396722 6S) KKK 
Be OR TES), 
4A7(247) 
309340) 
21.8¢3.1) 


VETERANS (N=S51) 
RET ST SALT RDM, § 
11,.8¢1.1) 
NOOR? Cla. 2) 
F6+1012.9) 
244200469) 
0.10(0,.30) 
4492.6) 
220.8) 
ia 72 tO) 
Ds B24.) 
4.92.3) 
Sys MCR Fe), 
2O0+404.,4)* 


AGE GROUF-BLACKS (N=26) 


MEAN (STANTDARI DEVIATION) 


NONVETERANS (N=20) 


22eOC1.4) 
12,.5(2,.35 
9O0+.0¢€17.4) 
ug Bgl. 2) 
»-00(0,80) 
0.10(0.31) 
4,902.2) 
1.4¢0.7) 
14.0¢09,.1) 
4,202.4) 
ay A er 1) 
7+>90340) 
254 605.7) 


VETERANS (N=64) 
23420048) KK 
220.4) 
89.5(25.4) 
9PG+SC16 +7) KK 

2+30(0.63) 
0.17(0.41) 
Md as 4) 
1.50.9) 
18,2¢10.1) 


Sr Ga +5) 
KK 8,302.9) 
XK 4.7(1,0) 
20.3¢4,.7) 


SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 


SIGNIFICANCE AT .0S LEVEL 


= SIGNIFICANCE AT .0O1 LEVEL 
= NOT APFLICABLE 
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ALL WORKERS 
WNU-(N=478) 


WU CN=128) 
BNV-(N=226) 
RV-(N=16) 
WW EB RE 
N Vo N YV 
V V 
FROFESSIONAL » 
TECHNICAL» ANT 
MemneLim~-- 12 9 3 9Q 
MANAGERS » 
OFFICIALS: AND FRO- 
MeeeiORS-- 3 3 1 90 
CLERICAL ANTI 
Memineti--- 9 jis 13 
SALES 
WORKERS--- 4 4 1 9O 
CRAFTSMEN,» 
FOREMENy ANT 
Pine tim~-- 17 24 8 19 
OPERATIVES ANE 
eee ti=—-- 35 37 37 31 
PRIVATE HOUSE- 
HOLD WORK- 0 O QO 0 
SERVICE WORK- 
Smor EXCEPT 
PRIVATE HOUSE- 
a — ome L419 
FARMERS ANI! FARM 
MANAGERS- 1 0 0 0 
FARM LABORERS ANI! 
MemeneEN--- 3 0 8 QO 
LABORERS: EX- 
CEPT FARM ANI 
ae — 12 8 22 19 


C1) WNYV=WHITE NONVETERAN » 
(2) BNV=BLACK NONVETERANY 
CS? Sanba VE lave. 


TABLE A-6 


NON-SOUTH 
WNU-CN=335) 
WY-CN=93) 
BNV- (N=70) 
RV-(N= 7) 
WW EB & 
N VV N VY 
V V 

14 19 6 9 


10 11 16 14 


34 39 41 43 


0 0 9 9 
~ 4 10 0 
ion (CO 
eo oO 0 0 
11 8 17 14 
NOTES=-— 


SOUTH 
WNV—-(N=143) 
WYU-CN=35) 
RNV-(N=1356) 
BRV-(N= 9) 
WW EH &E 
N V N V 
V V 
Se 
4 $3 9 9 


19646--OCCUPATIONS OF NEW FULL-TIME WORKERS (PERCENTAGES) 


2O-24 AGE 
WNYV-CN=253) 
WYU-CN=120) 
BNV-(N=103) 
BV-(N=15) 
WW EH BRB 
Noe ONE 6 V 
V V 


7 eee 


cn 
Ol 
— 
Oo 


Vee eS al ee 


Bowol So 22 30 26 36 33 
OF 70 0. =e 0 0 O 9 

Papert Gros 4 05. 10720 
tow Ome. 30 1 0 9 90 

4 0 11 90 SON es 0 

(Aerts, 2 § 24 20 
WYV=WHITE VETERAN 


BV=RBLACK VETERAN 


NONVET SAMPLE TESTED 


FOR 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BY CHI-SQUARE TEST; 


5 


1 LEVEL» 


eo 
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TABLE A-7 


Beoo--ANUUSTRIES OF NEW FULL-TIME WORKERS (PERCENTAGES) 


ALL WORKERS 
WNV-(N=484 ) 


WY-C(N=129) 
BNV—- (N=228) 
BV-(N=17) 
WW BR B 
N V N V 
Va V 
AGRICULTURE » 
FORESTRY» ANTI 
MeerMeniES- 5 2 9 JQ 
meeno---- ft 2 0 9 
BeMoTRUCT- 9 8 7 & 
MANUFACT--~- 39 45 364 41 
TRANSFORTATION,» 
COMMUNICATION,» 
ANE PUBLIC 


Meet lfie&S- 7 FF 3 & 
WHOLESALE ANI RETAIL 


anak —-—---— 20 18 23 24 
FINANCE » 

INSURANCE» ANI REAL 
meee -—-—-- 2 2S 1 6 
RUSTINESS AND 

REPAIR 

MemviCES-- 5 4 3 & 
FERSONAL 

BERVICES-- 1 2 4 9 
ENTERTAINMENT 

ANT RECREATION 
MeeviCkES-- 1 0 2 9 
FROFESS IONAL » 

ANT RELATED! 


BemViICES-- 8 4 6 QO 
FUBLIC ALMINI- 
STRATION-- 3 3S 4 12 


(1) WNV=WHITE NONVETERAN,» 
(2) KBNV=BLACK NONVETERANs 
(3) EACH VET VS. 


NON-SOUTH 
WNV-CN=338) 
WYU-CN=94 ) 
BNV-(N=72) 
RV-(N= 8) 
WW Rk RB 
N V N V 
V V 
Jee, 1 
OP ON (89; 
Ceo > Oo 
38 45 46 50 


tet? 27 £3 


ae 4 0 
5 4 4 13 
eee 40 
1 0 1 «0 
10 4 6 0 


Soo FF 13 
NOTES-— 


SOUTH 
WNVU-CN=146) 
WYV-(N=335) 
BNV—-(CN=156) 
BV-(N= 9) 

W WE &K 
N V N YV 
V VS 

6 OQ oy.) 


I, 

0 
ao ce ded 
40 46 3: 


Gee 7 eo - 0 
PAG Owl a. So 
atl 2Oe Lt 
Cn ne 
Le 
eo oe 
Seo Ooun © 


Oo nec 


WY=WHITE 
BV=BLACK 


NONVET SAMFLE TESTED 


20-24 AGE 
WNY—(N=2564) 
WV—(N=121) 
BNV-(N=104) 
BY-(N=16) 
WoW RK E 
N Vo oN Y 
VY V 

5 2 9 O 
Hat Se ODNtO 
i17 5 4 
36 45 40 44 
8 8 6 6 
13.17 22 25 
Pet 
6 4 2 0 
ee 
o 0 3 0 
i134 5 O 


AG 3 5S 


VETERAN 
VETERAN 
FOR 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BY CHI-SQUARE TEST: 


5 


ol LEVEL» & = 
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APPENDIX B = EMPERECAL EVIDENCE -- 1967 


The following tables give the results found in general 
labor force statistics and discriminant analysis of the new 
workers of 1967 in the National Longitudinal Survey of young 


men. 


ou 





TABLE R-1 


P7O7 TEMP LOTMENT StriisTres «FERCENTAGES ) 


WHITES 
NONVETERANS(N=2913) VETERANS (N=316) 
See Lal 7 eA POs 
UNEM 6654 le y= 
eck 1 /F TD 18.94/22 .574 ey 
NON-SOUTH WHITES 
NONVETERANS (N=2029) VETERANS (N=233) 
LFPR BO.1% 97 4% 
UNEM 6.8% 2 OK 
memset T/FT > 18.34/2.7% 1.354/2.14 
SOUTH WHITES 
NONVETERANS (N=860 ) VETERANS (N=81 ) 
LEP 77.0% 93.8% 
UNEM Jel te 1-34 
emt 1 /F'T > 2O+.3LA/2+1% 4.9R/2 6S 
20-24 YEAR-OLIX AGE GROUF-WHITES 
NONVETERANS(N=1180) VETERANS (N=222) 
Bier R 88.5% el, CATE 
UNEM 2+ Oh 1.42% 
Srein<r 1/F'T ) 190.24/2.32% 36 2h/2e Sh 
BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=1103) VETERANS (N=35) 
LFFR 80.3% 100% 
UNEM 13.8% ee 7 ye 
SPR CF T/FT > 17 .7K/1-62% 0.04/90 .0% 
NON-SOUTH BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=324) VETERANS (N=20) 
ee RK 87.0% 100% 
UNEM Pour 7 209% 
SFR CF T/FT > th Are Sale 0.90%2/0.04 
SOUTH BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=760) VETERANS (N=15) 
a al a 7 adh 100% 
UNEM 13.124 0.0% 
eet 1 /FT > 2067/1 SH 0+0%2/0.0% 
20-24 YEAR-OLD. AGE GROUF-BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=350) VETERANS (N=19? 
LFFR PASH 1007 
UNEM B42 Te 4 
SPRCFT/FT > 4.64/1.0% 0.0Z2Z/0.0% 


NOTES~-(LFFR) LABOR FORCE FARTICIFATION RATE 


li i 


(UNEM) UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
(SFR-FT) = SCHOOL FARTICIFPATION RATE FULL-TIME 
(SFR-FPT)? = SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATE FART-TIME 


inom 





AGE67 
GRCF 7 
SOCIOECSG 
IQ 
FAYRATE7 
CIVTRA?7 
CURES? 
SMSA?7 
FOUNC 
MARSTA? 
Reet? 
IND? 
ROTTER 


AGES67 
GRCF7 
SOCIOECS 
TQ 
FAYRATE?7 
CIVTRA7 
CIRES?7 
SMSA7 
FRUNC 
MARSTA?7 
OCC1i7 
IND? 
ROTTER 


NOTES~-~—(¢X) 


C KKK ) 


TABLE B-2 


19467 NEW WORKERS 


WHITES (N=265) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
VETERANS (N=S0) 


NONVETERANS(N=215) 
20.3¢2.6) 
12,46¢02.2)X 
104.4¢017,4) 
100.7(14.2) 
2+33¢1.06) 
0.12(0,33) 
4.70244) 
2+3(090.8) 
34.0021.9) 
326(2.5) 
4.9(2.9) 
3+8C2.9) 
21.905-6) 


BLACKS (N=66) 


MEAN (CSTANDARD DEVIATION) 
VETERANS (N=6) 


NONVE TERANS (N=60) 
19.,9¢(2.8) 
11.6(¢1.6) 
86.90¢(15.5) 
83.6(013.4) 
1,.95¢(90.74) 
0,902(00.13) 
4,801.8) 
1 COe 7 ) 
15.6¢(10.4) 
4.602.2) 
6+-6(02,.9) 
3e/7(2.8) 
224604.9) 


= SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(XX) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .OS LEVEL 
SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 


(N/A) = NOT AFFLICABLE 
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234+ SCL OU KKK 
dee i Lee) 
HOt CL7 ee) 
98.4¢13.45) 
220 I4(60,66)K=,.17 
0.10¢0.30) 
4.7(2.3) 

BER PCOS), 
34.5¢022.4) 
20602435) KKK 
Je OC 26) 
Dede 4) 


21.0¢4.8) 


246301. O KKK 
12.0¢1.3) 
P7-OC1L4 Pd 
95-808. 1) KX 
262710462) 
0,900.9) 
4.5C01.5) 
1.5¢0.8) 
14.3¢9,.7) 
1.8¢2.0) XXX 
3692.0) 
6.0¢3.3) 
Bee (4e3) 





TAREE EB-3 


1967 NEW WORKERS 


NON-SOUTH WHITES (N=1798) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=146) VETERANS (N=32) 


AGE67 2O.20247) 2301616 6) KKX 
GRCF7 12.7¢2.1) 12.4¢1.6) 
Sec lOECs 106.1¢15.3) 103.8¢(14.3) 
IQ 101.7¢14.35) DOD 
FAYRATE?7 2+38(01.05) 2+71(0.68)% 
CIVTRAZ 0.10(00.30) 0.13¢00,34) 
CORES? N/A N/A 
SMSA7 2220.8) 2+000.8)X 
FOUNC 33-5¢021.0) $2-21¢021.35) 
MARSTA?7 3269265) e722 64) KKK 
OCC? Je1¢3.0) 3+4(3.9) 
IND? Die G2 eo) 3e5(2-6) 
ROTTER ves ie) 21.5¢°3.3) 
NON-SOUTH BLACKS (N=24) 
MEAN (CSTANDARD DEVIATION) 

NONVETERANS (N=21 ) VETERANS (N=3) 
AGE67 ey Cee) 24-4301+62)KKX 
oir 7 ie ote ) Preto boc) 
SOCIOECS 37.38(13.5) 107-3012 65) KX 
TQ 88.3¢11.7) 98.3¢012.0) 
FPAYRATE?7 2+63500.72) 2+96(0.80) 
CIVTRA? 0.0500.22) 0.00.0) 
CURES? N/A N/A 
SMSAZ 1.3¢0.6) 1.3(0.6) 
FOUNC 14.2¢06.0) 19,0012.35) 
MARSTA? 4.60242) 2e7 (29) 
OCC17 6620247) 3eO01.7) 
INI? 6+3¢03.2) 6+7(4.4) 
ROTTER 22090561) ee ee en ae Se B, 


NOTES--(xX) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(XK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .OS LEVEL 
(KKK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 

(N/A) = NOT APPLICABLE 


iS 





NONVE TERANS (N=649 ) 


AGES67 
GRCF7 
SOCIOECS 
IQ 
FAYRATE7 
CIVTRA7 
COIRES7 
SMSA7 
FOUNC 
MARSTA?7 
geci17 
IND7 
ROTTER 


NONVE TERANS (N=39 ) 


AGE67 
GRCF?7 
SOCIOECS 
IQ 
FAYRATE7 
CIVTRA7Z 
ClRES7 
SMSA7 
FOUNC 
MARSTA?7 
GEC17 
IND? 
ROTTER 


NOTES~--(xX) = 
(XX ) 
CKXKX ) 
(N/A) 


TABLE E-4 


1957 NEW WORKERS 


SOUTH WHITES (N=87) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
VETERANS (N=18) 


29+6(02695) 
2242.3) 
100.7(20.9) 
98.4¢13.35) 
2211.08) 
0.10(0.30) 
N/A 
~+4(0.8) 
35 62023.9) 
321¢2.5) 
4.6(2.6) 
6.003.090) 


21.4¢5.5) 


256701465) KKK 
11.6¢2.0) 
98.5(021.4) 
9621¢013.4) 
Os cr) 
Jot COR 52) 
N7A 
2460.7) 
ied Cae? ) 
2+3 (2-2) 
4,3(2.3) 
we/ (2.1) 
20.1(63.7) 


SOUTH BLACKS (N=42) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
VETERANS (N=3) 


Poe Cees? 
11.6¢1.4) 
85.1¢16.8) 
Sie Cid«7) 
1.58(00,.,43) 
0.0(0.0) 
N/A 
1.9¢1.0) 
16.3¢12.1) 
4,5(2.3) 
6.8(3.9) 
3+4(2.6) 
23016469) 


SIGNIFICANCE AT 
SIGNIFICANCE AT 


e4e.3C1 6.2) KKK 
Pol «2 
846.7(8.7) 
93.3¢01.35) 
Peeve vOse/) # 
0,060.0) 
N/A 

D7 Cle 2D 
9.7(3.8) 
1.06¢0.0) XXX 
Ie 7 (265) 

9+ 3(2.3) 
19.9¢02.9) 


= SIGNIFICANCE AT .01 LEVEL 
= NOT AF PLICABLE 
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TABLE E-5S 


1957 NEW WORKERS 


20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUF-WHITES (N=145) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=111) VETERANS (N=34) 


AGE67 22eQOC1.3) 221. 5) KKK 
GRCF7 134402.3) KKK 11.9¢1.7) 
SOCIOECS 108.3¢18.5) 104,.1¢135.8) 
TQ 101.3¢14.64) 99.5¢014.3) 
FAYRATE7 2+67(1.10) 2+49(0.61) 
CIVTRAZ 0.12(0.32) 0.15¢(0.346) 
CORES7 4.8(02.4) 4.9(2.4) 
SMSA?Z 2+2(0.8) 2210.8) 
FOUNC 38.7¢(23.3) 32+7(22,.4) 
MARSTA?7 2+8(2.4) Bie 7 
peli 7 4.2(02.9) KK 3+ 3035.0) 
IND? 6.4(3.1) Jel(2.4) 
ROTTER 21.1¢05.0) el Ca, ©) 
20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUF-BLACKS (N=24) 
MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 

NONVETERANS (N=22) VETERANS (N=2) 
AGE67 22+001.646) 23.0(00.0) 
GRCF 7 de CL. + 7 D 11.0¢1.4) 
SOCTIOECS B83.9¢(17.1) 101.0¢017.0) 
TQ 7769K 11,4) 89.004.2) 
FAYRATE? 1.97(0-.74) 2+6201.09) 
CIVTRAZ 0.0(0.0) 0.0(0.0) 
COURES7Z Je2(2.0) 729(2.8) 
SMSA7 1.8(0.9) 1.049.909) 
FOUNC 15.9¢C13.4) one Ca 7 «72 
MARSTAZ 3+9(244) 1-0(0.0)% 
eC. 7 6650344) 7.00144) 
IND? 6.0(03.2) 6.02.3) 
ROTTER 24.0°05.4) 25,0(8.5) 
NOTES-~ (xX) SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 


(XX) SIGNIFICANCE AT .0O5 LEVEL 
(KKK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 
(N/A) = NOT APPLICABLE 


eh) 








1967--OCCUFATIONS 


OF 


ALL WORKERS 
WNU- (N=3514) 


WW-(N=85) 
BNV~(N=244) 
RV-(N=12) 
WoW ER RB 
N Vo oN VY 
a Y Vy 
PROFESSIONAL » 
TECHNICAL» AND 
KINDRED--- 15 9 3 0 
MANAGERS » 
OFFICIALS» AND FRO- 
PRIETORS-- 5 9 1 0 
CLERICAL ANI! 
KINDIRED--- 9 117 25 
SALES 
WORKERS--- 4 6 2 0 
CRAFTSMEN» 
FOREMEN» AND 
KINDRELII--- 18 21 10 8 
OPERATIVES AND 
KINDIRELI--- 30 29 35 33 
PRIVATE HOUSE- 
HOLD. WORK- © 0 0 0 
SERVICE WORK- 
ERS» EXCEFT 
PRIVATE HOUSE- 
HOLDI------ 3 2 13 25 
FARMERS ANI! FARM 
MANAGERS- 1 0 0 0 
FARM LABORERS AND 
FOREMEN--- 3 2 5 0 
LABORERS» EX- 
CEPT FARM ANI 
MINE-----— 129 248 


(1) WNY=WHITE NONVETERAN» 
(2) BNV=RLACK NONVETERAN» 
EACH VET VS. 


(3) 


ibe B= 


NEW FULL-TIME WORKERS (FERCENTAGES) 


NON-SOUTH SOUTH 20-24 AGE 
WNU-(N=347) WNY-(N=167) WNY-(N#=239) 
WU (N=62) UU=(N=25) = CONES 
ERNV-(N=70)  ENV-(N=174)  BNV-(N=92) 
BRU-(N= 6) BRU-(N= 6) RY= (N= 7) 
Tae ru i Rk How UW BB 
om 0 NN UN UN U N UV 
y y y y y y 
ee smOu is 15 4°60 239 95 6 
StCntena 9° o> to g.64 2 © 
Pico seo on 2 ig 7 9 7 14 
SG tk) hI) Sosy eres re 
i719 140 19 269 17 20238 14 
28 31 40 50 33 26 33 17 24 30 30 29 
DCG EU CEICIONNONNGN 961) OO nO 
BOW igs? eSeeGeIass 2 6 2 29 
1000 200600 000 0 
3. 2 Geo. Gy Mune as 
1413110 8 0 2917 8 12 28 14 


NOTES-- 


NONVET SAMPLE TESTED 


WYV=WHITE VETERAN 
RV=HLACK VETERAN 


FOR 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE RY CHI-SQUARE TEST: 


Faint 


cee Vieley 7 = 


56 


(Oa LEVEL: 


¢ = 


°O1 LEVEL 





TABLE B-7 


Bee7--I{NVUSTRIES OF NEW FULL-TIME WORKERS (FERCENTAGES) 


ALL WORKERS 
WNV- (N=508) 


WYU- CN=83) 
ENV—(N=243) 
BRV-(N=12) 
WW EF SE 
ee YOUN UY 
V Va 
AGRICULTURE » 


FORESTRY» A 


NO 


MmeonmeRIES- 6 4 6 QO 
feneNi-—--- 1 O 90 GO 
BemstRUCT- 11 7 11 8 
MANUFACT-- 31 42 38 38 
TRANSPORTATION» 
COMMUNICATION,» 

AND PUBLIC 

Meer tilES- 6 it 3 8 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


TRADE----~- 2o 16 19 0 
FINANCE » 

INSURANCE, ANI REAL 
ESTATE---- 3 2 3 QO 
BUSINESS ANI 

REFAIR 

BemRVICES-- $ 4 5 8 
PERSONAL 

SBERVICES-- 1 2 2 9Q 
ENTERTAINMENT 


AND RECREATION 
MeeviCeS-~ Oo 1 1 9 
FROFESSIONAL » 


ANT 


BERVICES-- 10 7 


RELATED 


10 0 


FUBLIC ADMINI- 


STRATION-- 3 4 2 


17 


(1) 
ca) 
(3) 


NON-SOUTH 
WNV—(N=341) 
WY- (N=593) 
BNV=-(N=71) 
RV-(CN= 6) 
W RK R 
VN V 
V 


<= ae 


OO r & 
NO Gl 
Ch 

b bod 
OOOO 


14 


ow 14 


rh 
Ol 
Or 
oO 


Pos oy 0 


Sod peo 7 


NO Pio a = 


WNYV=WHITE NONVETERAN» 
BRNV=BLACK NONVETERAN? 
FACH VET VS. 


SOUTH 2O-24 AGE 
WNV-(N=167) WNYV-CN=237) 
WU-CN=25) WV—(CN=64) 
BNVU-(N=172) EBNV-(N=93) 
RU-(CN= 6) RYU-(CN= 7) 
WW ER B WW HR BEB 
N V N VY N Vv N VY 
V VS VA V 
6 4 8 9QO 4 3 8 QO 
One 0 1 0 90 Q 
Lo Gan wo bezs OP 7 14 24 
29 56 $4 350 28 44 31 S37 
7 20 4 O 7 104 14 
24 20 19 0 Sold el 0 
2 eee © SS ee VO 
39 4 3 17 3 2 3 14 
te OS. 0 1) 250 20 
1 4 1 9 Ome 1 0 
8 4 10 0 14 6 12 0 
4 0 0 17 6 3 1 9 
WVU=WHITE VETERAN 
RV=BLACK VETERAN 

FOR 


NONVET SAMPLE TESTED 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BY CHI-SQUARE TEST; 


a 


eee VE Ly 


. = 


57 


Sealy) Sad 


c= 


OPE VE 





APPENDIX € = EMPERTCAL EVIDENCE -=- 1968 


The following tables give the results found in general 
labor force statistics and discriminant analysis of the 
new workers of 1968 in the National Longitudinal Survey of 


young men. 
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iA bie 7G 1 


1968 EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS (FERCENTAGES ) 


WHITES 
NONVETERANS (N=3106) VETERANS (N=325) 
LFFR Te D0 7 oe 
UNEM a RSA 1.0% 
SPRCFT/FT) 18.24/2.02% 3214/1.02% 
NON-SOUTH WHITES 
NONVETERANS (N=2134) _ VETERANS (CN=235) 
LF RR 80.35% 94.54 
UNEM DE 0.54 
Set FT /FT > Wen Leo 2e14/1.0% 
SOUTH WHITES 
NONVETERANS (N=937) VETERANS (N=84) 
ae rR 76+82% By ore 
UNEM 4.67 aw ar 
ems r 1 /FT > 20.24/2.12 3+64/1+22 
20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUF-WHITES 
NONVETERANS (N=1099 ) VETERANS (N=151) 
Erk B54 22 90.77 
UNEM 340% O.7% 
em <r T/P YT) enles be 7% Ie 34/2207 
BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=1180) VETERANS (N=37) 
rer R 80.8% ie OZ 
UNEM 11.3527 0.0% 
Sms T/T > 15+44/2-2% 0.0%Z/0.0% 
NON-SOUTH BLACKS 
NONVETERANS(N=361) VETERANS (N=21) 
Bee R 84.8% WD RIE 
UNEM 14.0% 0.07% 
SEemC(FT/PT) Petes 3+ O% 0.04/0.0% 
SOUTH BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=783) VETERANS (N=16) 
LFPR 79 +4Z B7 65% 
UNEM P94 0.0% 
Stems re 1 /F TD LT As 16 OF 0.90Z%Z/0.02 
20-24 YEAR-OLD. AGE GROUF'-BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=356) VETERANS (N=12) 
LN Be dk 6 ae Yaa Ove 
UNEM 3+77% 0.0% 
Srna tFT/PT ) 4.952/1.42 0.0%/0.02% 


ROTES--(LFPR) 


LABOR FORCE FARTICIFATION RATE 


CUNEM) UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
(Sener? = SCHOUBL PARTICIPATION RATE FULL-TIME 
(SPR-FT) = SCHOOL PARTICIFATION RATE FART-TIME 


a9 





NON 
AGES68 
GRCFS8 
SOCIOECS 
TQ 
FAYRATES 
CIVTRAS 
COYRESS8 
SMSA8 
FOUNC 
MARSTAS 
OCC1i8 
INUS 
ROTTER 


NON 
AGES68 
GRCFS 
SUCTOECS 
IQ 
FAYRATES 
CIVTRAS 
COURES8 
SMSA8 
FOUNC 
MARSTAS 
OCC18 
INDS 
ROTTER 


NOTES--(x) = 
(XX) = 
(KKX ) 
(N/A) 


fiAaeee C-2 


1968 NEW WORKERS 


WHITES (N=358) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 


VETERANS (N=313) 
20n 162-9) 
12,.5¢2.0)k © 
TOS. a C17 7) 
101-6(14.0) 
2+64¢1.414) 
0.18(0.38) 
4.50244) 
2+2(0-8) 
33+4(23-2) 
4.1¢2.4) 
Beds «2 ) 

ge7 (2-8) XK 
22.0¢035.1) 


BLACKS (N=835) 


VETERANS (N=45) 
23+8C2-1)KKX 
12.0¢1.9) 
104.2¢16.4) 
772001148) 
3+16°1.18) XXX 
0+29(0.45)* 
4.4(2.3) 
2+2(O0.8) 
34.0(21.3) 
eet. 2) KKK 
BCS Oy) 
4.9(2,.8) 
21.4¢4.7) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 


VETERANS (N=81 > 
19.8¢2.3) 
11,.9¢1.4) 
87.4(17.8) 
B85.59014.6) 
212(0.71) 


VETERANS (N=4 ) 
23+OC1L.2)KKX 
11.3(1.9) 
92.0016-5) 
91,.8¢°5-4) 
2+13¢(0.30) 


0.12(0.33) 0.25(0.50) 
J+ 301.9) 7+0(1.8) 
1.8(0.9) 1.0(0.0)X 
17.9(14.64) 17.3¢12.4) 
4,4(2.3) 3602-4) 
6.8(2.9) KX ei Oe: ie 
Sal Cave 7) 4.5¢1.9) 
230315 -3) 232005. 2) 
SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 

SIGNIFICANCE AT .O3 LEVEL 


= SIGNIFICANCE AT 
= NOT APFLICABLE 
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¢-O1 LEVEL 





TABEE. C—3 


1968 NEW WORKERS 


NON-SOUTH WHITES (N=257) 


MEAN (STANTART 


NONVETERANS (N=227 ) 


AGE&8 
GRCF'S 
SOCIOECS 
IQ 
PAYRATES 
CIVTRAS 
CLIRESS 
SMSA8B 
FOUNC 
MARSTAS 
OCCis 
INGS 
ROTTER 


BOR LCL. 7? 

Pea fe 6 0? 
107.4¢16.90) 
102,.8¢13.8) 
2e7SC1.16) 
0.19(0.39) 

N/A F 
22 (0.8) 

Seo C+) 

4,202.4) 

desl se2) 

2+ 6(2.8) * 


eee lS. 2) 


NON-SOUTH BLACKS (N=26) 


MEAN (STANDARL 


NONVETERANS (N=24 ) 


AGES8 
GRCFS8 
SOCIOECS 
IQ 
PAYRATES 
CIVTRAS 
COURESS 
SMSAB8B 
FDRDUNC 
MARSTA8 
OCC1i8 
INES 
ROTTER 


NOTES--¢(xX) = 
CX) 
CKKX ) 
(N/A) 


We Ce 7D 
11.5¢1.0) 
Ole? 61542) 
87.3¢11.4) 
OOO 7) 
0.21(0.41) 
N/A 
1.3(0.6) 
Gd 54 O ) 
4.9(2.1) 
6+1¢2-6) 
6+61¢3.0) 
24.9(6.2) 


SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
SIGNIFICANCE AT 
= SIGNIFICANCE AT 


NOT AFFLICARBLE 


IL IE 


DEVIATION) 
VETERANS (N=30) 


DEVIATION) 
VETERANS (N=2 ) 


Og EE VEL 
~Ol CEVEE 


2564026 SI KKK 
Bees Giles) 
106.7(14.46) 
101.4¢12.4) 
3+-906(0.95)X 
027(0,45) 
N/A 
2+1l(O.7) 
5$1.9020.6) 
me 7 (24 SD KKK 
3093523) 
4.6(2.6) 
22 +804.8) 


2IeOCL  4IKKK 
11i.0¢1.4) 
103.0¢14.1) 
Tee Ik? s 2) 
eee sO+say? 
0.0(0.90) 
N/A 
1.9¢(0.90) 
Wd C17 «77 ) 
JedlO.7) 
706OC1.4) 
20OC1.4) 
27+-0¢2.8) 





1948 NEW WORKERS 


SOUTH WHITES (N=101) 


MEAN (STANIIARE 


TABLE C-4 


NONVETERANS (N=86 ) 


AGES68 
GRCFS 
SOC loOeCS 
IQ 
FAYRATES 
CIVTRAS 
CLURESS 
SMSA8 
FOUNC 
MARSTAS8 
0CC18 
INDS 
ROTTER 


20+.2¢02.8) 
een ls?) 
100.S(21, 


6) 


98.6¢014.0) 
2+3701.07) 
0-15(0,.36) 


N/A 
2+3(0.8) 


35+4¢025.1) 


3+9(245) 
7+4(3.0) 
eFC 29) 


21.8¢64.9) 


SOUTH BLACKS (N=S59) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
VETERANS (N=2 ) 


NONVETERANS (N=S7 ) 


AGES68 
GRCFS8 
SOCIOECS 
TQ 
FAYRATES 
CIVTRAS 
CURESS 
SMSA8 
FOUNC 
MARSTAS8 
OCC18 
INNS 
ROTTER 


NOTES-~-(x) = 
(XX) = 
CXKX ) 
(N/A) 


20O.102.4) 
eC ly 3 } 


85+.6(019.2) 
84.8¢°15.8) 
1.91(0.48) 
0.09(0,.29) 


N/A 
2+0(0.9) 


Peueotloa. >) 


4,202.3) 
7+0¢3-0) 


Sie a)? 


2704.8) 


SIGNIFICANCE AT 
SIGNIFICANCE AT 
= SIGNIFICANCE AT 


KK XK 


NOT APPLICABLE 


eG 2 


DEVIATION) 
VETERANS (N=135) 


1. LEVEE 
OS LEVEL 
,OL LEVEL 


24.6C1.65) KKX 
11.7¢1.9) 

79 + CLO. 7) 
9P4.309.3) 

3+ 3601.56) KKK 
0.33(0.49)X 
N/A 

2+5¢C1.0) 
38.3¢022.7) 
eee l2.1) KKK 
4.8¢(2.8) 
7+4¢03.2) 
18.8¢3.5) KKX 


23+OC1L. 4) KKX 
dite CON 7) 
81.0¢11.3) 
91.0¢1.4) 
2+04(00.37) 
0-.5060¢71) KX 
N/A 
1,040.0) 
15.0¢11.3) 
1.5(0.7)X 
2+O0¢C1-4) 
4,0(2.8) 
19.0¢€2.8) 





TABLE C-S 


1968 NEW WORKERS 


20-24 YEAR-OLI! AGE GROUF-WHITES (N=141) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=117) VETERANS (N=24) 


AGES68 21.6(1.4) 235.001. 2)KKX 
GRCFS8 13.2¢0262) KKX 11,.8¢1.9) 
SOCIOECS 103.9¢(20.90) 106.9¢411.6) 
£Q 102,.5(14.5) 99.0011.-8) 
FAYRATES 2.94(1,.18) 5+90901.52) 
CIVTRAS 0.18(0.39) 0-353(0+.48)* 
COURESS 4.7(2.95) 4,802.5) 
SMSAB8B 2+1(0.8) 22240.8) 
FOUNC 56 69¢023+7) 54.0021.5) 
MARSTAS 5 BOR Sy oe Dice e) 
OCC18 4.35(3.3) 3+4¢03.0) 
INIS 6+6(3.1) 6.0(03.4) 
ROTTER 21.8¢64,.9) 21.064.3) 
20-24 YEAR-OLDT AGE GROUF-BLACKS (N=33) 
MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 

NONVETERANS (N=31 ) VETERANS (N=2) 
AGES68 fae i lie =) D 244000.0) KX 
GRCPS Pee201.9) 11.0¢1.4) 
SOCIOECS 87.4(22.0) 101.90¢17.90) 
IQ 83.1¢16.2) 89.0¢04.2) 
FAYRATES 2e21(0.81) 2+5800.11) 
CIVTRAS 0.10(0,.30) 0,50(0.71)X 
COURESS e717) g20C2.3) 
SMSAB8 1.8¢1.0) 1.0(0.90) 
FOUNC 19.2¢16.4) roe 7 + / ) 
MARSTAS 53.8°2.4) 3+0(72,.8) 
OCC18 6.8(3,.4) XK 2edl2e1) 
INDS 3-2 35(2.6) 4,002.8) 
ROTTER 23+805-2) 253+0(08.5) 


NOTES~~-(X) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(XX) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .OS LEVEL 
(XK*X) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .0O1 LEVEL 

(N/A) = NOT AFPFPLICABLE 


aS 





1968--OCCUFATIONS OF 


ALL WORKERS 
WNV-(N=350 ) 


WU-(N=90) 
BNV—- (N=284 ) 
BV-(N= 7) 
W WE RK 
ee? NY 
VS V 
FROFESSIONAL » 
TECHNICAL» ANT 
KINDRED--- 16 9? 4 14 
MANAGERS » 
OFFICIALS» AND FRO- 
See tORno-~ > 141 «=O 
CLERICAL AND 
KINDRED--- 6 6 10 14 
SALES 
Meme Ro---~ 6 6 1 14 
CRAFTSMEN» 
FOREMENy ANT 
KINDREL-~- 14 26 10 14 
OPERATIVES ANE 
KINDREDI--- 33 24 33 29 
FRIVATE HOUSE- 
HOLT) WORK- 0 O QO QO 
SERVICE WORK- 
ERS» EXCEPT 
PRIVATE HOUSE- 
ae 9 4 12 0 
FARMERS ANI FARM 
MANAGERS- 1 0 0 0O 
FARM LABORERS AND 
SeeeneEN--- 3 Lt 3 9O 
LABORERS» EX~ 


CEPT FARM ANT 


13 10 24 14 


(1) WNV=WHITE NONVETERAN,» 
(2) BNV=BLACK NONVETERANs» 
(3) EACH VET VS. 


TABLE C-6 


NON-SOUTH 
WNV-(CN=367) 
WV-(N=62) 
RBNV- (N=94) 
RV~(N= 3) 
WW RE 
N VN 
VS V 


B 
V 


ib 7) er G8, 


ee, a SS 


Lyk ase CL 


Oa Os 
ieee). ti 4) 
POO, 0 
Ss Oo” 0 
13 13 17 0 

NOTES-— 


SOUTH 
WNV-(N=183) 
WV-CN=28 ) 
BNV-(N=190 > 
BU-(CN= 4) 
WW EB EK 
N Vv N VY 
V V 

Sie AS eS 
7 180 9O 


CA 
jm 
jt 
oO 
© 


18 21 10 0 


Gio fil BNO) aoe. 


0 9 9 90 
~ 4 12 0 
ly 10) NOS, 
GeO FO 


12 4 28 25 


WV=WHITE 
RV=BLACK 


NONVET SAMPLE TESTED 


NEW FULL-TIME WORKERS (CFERCENTAGES) 


20-24 AGE 
WNV-(CN=211> 
WV-(N=48 ) 
RBNV-(CN=109 ) 
BY—-C(N= 3S) 
WW &E& R 
nN VON  YV 
VS VA 


Set? iO 
6 8 10 0 
8B 4 1 20 


ae 25 SO 20 
O 9 9 YQ 
2 4 7 9 
i. FO) eo 
=< O 6&6 QO 


11 10 24 20 


VETERAN 
VETERAN 
FOR 


SIGNIFICANCE OF TIIFFERENCE BY CHI-SQUARE TEST: 


y a 


od tee VEL» 


oo = 


164 


OS LEVEL» 


a 


°O1 LEVEL 








TABLE C-7 


ioc —-INUUSTRIES OF NEW FULL-TIME WORKERS (PERCENTAGES) 


ALL WORKERS 
WNU—-CN=550) 


WY— (N=87) 
ENV—(N=279) 
BRV-(N= 7) 
WwW BRB 
N VN VY 
V& US 

AGRICULTURE » 

FORESTRY» ANI 

FISHERIES- 4 2 5 0O 

MINING---- 1 5 0 14 

CONSTRUCT- 11 20 13 0 

MANUFACT-- 33 30 40 43 

TRANSPORTATION,» 

COMMUNICATION» 

AND PUBLIC 

UTILITIES- 7 6 5S 14 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

TRADE----- 23 23 20 29 

FINANCE» 

INSURANCE» AND REAL 

ESTATE---- 3 1 1 0 

RUSINESS ANI 

REPAIR 

SERVICES-- 3 2 4 0O 

FERSONAL 

SERVICES-- 1 2 3 0 

ENTERTAINMENT 

AND RECREATION 

SERVICES-- 1 0 2 0 

FROFESSIONAL » 

AND RELATED 


SemVICES-- 10 3 
PUBLIC AUMINI- 
SrrearION-- 3 6 3 QO 


¢) 


Ci 


(1) WNV=WHITE NONVETERAN,» 
(2) BNV=BLACK NONVETERANs» 
(3) EACH VET VS. 


NON-SOUTH 
WNU-(N=3457) 
WU-(N=59) 
BNV-(N=89) 
BRVU-(N= 3) 
WW RB 
N VU N 
UZ V 


B 
V 


GlhWr db 
Ol = Ch Ol 
> Of 

b>O OF 
OOo Sd 


ch 


J 
Sy Be, 
io) ft 0 
fe Ol 2 
is S25. ‘0 
Seo 6 3 
NOTES== 


SOUTH 
WNU-CN=183) 
WV—-(N=28) 
BNV-(N=190) 
BV-(N= 4) 


hI OF CA 
Ci 


Oo W 
rors oO 


ch 


oO 
> 
On 
r 
ch 


PS 
88) 
ro 
pod 
bh 
CS 
rh 
Ci 


poe 
oO 
oat 
oO 


8S 4 6 9 


4 7 1 0 


20-24 AGE 
WNV-CN=210) 
WU-CN=47) 
RNV-(N=107) 
BV-(N= 3) 

WwW W EK RE 
N Vo N VY 
V VS 


20 


PS e tl 
hI Db bo 


“NJ 
Cf 
p> 
Cl 
S 


41 40 


See ee. 50 
2 Se BO 
[et 130 
LC St oO 
L376 7 © 
4 9 4 9 


WU=WHITE VETERAN 


NONVET SAMPLE TESTED 


BV=BLACK VETERAN 
FOR 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BY CHI-SQUARE TEST: 


ya 


Athol) Sj IY) 


= 


OS 


OS LEVEL» $ = 


Ota be VEL 





APPENDIX D —- EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE ~-- 1969 


The following tables give the results found in general 
labor force statistics and discriminant analysis of the new 
workers of 1969 in the National Longitudinal Survey of young 


men. 
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TABLE U-1 


f7o2 air LOY MEN) Sitatisl I(CS°xkFERCENTAGES) 


WHITES 
NONVE TERANS (N=2918) VETERANS (N=407) 
LFFR 4 92.4% 
UNEM Sey v4 aE By 
SFRCFT/FT) toes. oe 2294/2807 
NON-SOUTH WHITES 
NONVE TERANS (N=2046) VETERANS (N=301) 
LFPR Ba 7% 93.7% 
UNEM 642% 2.8% 
SPRCFI/FT) 1G 2.9 % 2, O77 M3 
f SOUTH WHITES 
NONVETERANS (N=872) VETERANS (N=106) 
LFFR 82.2% 88.7% 
UNEM Neale oe ada 2 
SER CFT/FT) oG Gales OF DA neve 
20-24 YEAR-OLD.) AGE GROUF-—WHITES 
NONVETERANS (N=1092) VETERANS (N=147) 
LFFR 86.1% 87.8% 
UNEM roy A 3017 
SPRCFT/FT) TOG 272.6% BAe vO 
BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=1046) VETERANS (N=67) 
LFFR 84.0% Zo, 17 
UNEM Lies eo 
SFRCFT/FT) Pee e7 14.6% ye VAS A Ors 
NON-SOUTH BLACKS 
NONVE TERANS (N=355) VETERANS (N=35) 
LFFR 87.9% 83.6% 
UNEM 1287 Sea, 
SFRCFT/FT) Th SV AT En Nor ly 040770'.07 
SOUTH BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=691) VETERANS (N=32) 
LFPR 82.1% 68.8% 
UNEM 10.4% 0.0% 
SPRCFT/FT) P3277 149% $40 O07 
20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUF'-BLACKS 
7 NONVETERANS (N=381 ) VETERANS (N=35) 
LFPR 88.7% 65.7% 
UNEM ea 0.0% 
SER CFT/FET) 3497/1662 00770407 


NOTES--(LFFR) = LABOR FORCE FARTICIFATION RATE 

CUNEM) = UNEMFLOYMENT RATE 
SCHOOL FARTICIFATION RATE FULL-TIME 
SCHOOL FARTICIFATION RATE FART-TIME 


Conan 
Carinae TD 
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TABEe i-2 


1969 NEW WORKERS 


WHITES (N=319) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=282) VETERANS (N=37 >) 


AGES9 20.9(2.9) PA 2. SG) KX 
GRCF9 Pon 8 C220) 1 C44) 
SOCIOECS 106.2(20.0) 105.6(14.8) 
IQ fOmw oC 1S. 3) POdwo Gt, S) 
FAYRATE9 3.04(1.18) 3.71¢61.64) KX 
CIVTRA 0.19(0.39) or (Oa oD 
CORES Ae 2. 5) A C2.7) 
SMSA9 el 0.9) Peete O. 9) 
FLIUNC 37.3(23.2) 37 .6(24.4) 
MARSTA9 3.9(2,.4) 2.6(2.3) Kx 
occi9 Sea, 0) 5.3(2.9) 
INIID ce. o) Gea. Gg) 
ROTTER POG. 2 ) 20.9(4.9) 
BLACKS (N=93) 
MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 

NONVETERANS (N=89) VETERANS (N=4) 
AGE 69? 20.6(2.6) 26.8(0.5) kKX 
GRCF9 12.1¢1.6) Mies C1. 0) 
SOCIOECS 91.1¢18.1) 87.3¢31.646) 
TQ Solo. 2) 84.5(16.3) 
PAYRATE? 2.60(1.08) 2.98(0.53) 
CIVTRA Ono 710.25) 0.25(0.50) 
CORES9 Oe. 1) 4.0(1.8) 
SMSA9 1.6(0.8) 1.0(0.0)X 
FOUNC 16.4(11.1) 27.5(20.0) xX 
MARSTA9 Arlee, 4) 2.0(2.0)X 
OCC1i9 ep 5( 342) eG 1s 0) 
INDO 5.8(3.0) ce DY 
ROTTER 24.2(5.6) 21.0(4.9) 


NOTES--(x) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(KK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O05 LEVEL 
(XXX) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 

(N/A) = NOT AFPLICABLE 
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19469 NEW WORKERS 


NON-SOUTH WHITES (N=227) 


MEAN (STANDART 


TABLE 0-3 


NONVETERANS (N=201 ) 


AGE69 
GRCF9 
SOCIOECS 
TQ 
PAYRATE? 
CIVTRA? 
CORES? 
SMSA? 
FOUNC 
MARSTA? 
OCC1i? 
IND? 
ROTTER 


21,0¢2.9) 


12,9(2.0)% 
109.1¢18,.7) 
103.4(14.9) 
Gee 201 «1 3) 
0.19(0.39) 


N/A 
2.0(0.7) 


377.062 3.4) 


4,062.4) 
4.8¢°2,.9) 
dis 762 sa) 


22e1¢5.1) 


NON-SOUTH BLACKS (N=36) 


MEAN (STANDARD 


NONVETERANS (N=34) 


AGE6&? 
GRCFY? 
SOCIOECS 
TQ 
FAYRATE? 
CIVTRA? 
CURES? 
SMSA? 
FOUNC 
MARSTA? 
OCC1? 
INII? 
ROTTER 


NOTES--(x) = 
(KX ) 
C KKK ) 
(N/A) 


2O.1¢02.9) 
12,0¢€1.1) 


P4.9°C13.9) 
87.46¢014.1)x 
3+98(0.96) 
0+06(0.24) 


N/A 
1.4(0.7) 


17.7¢(11.6) 


4,802.2) 
6.1(¢3.5) 
6.2¢3.1) 


2909 (529) 


SIGNIFICANCE AT 
SIGNIFICANCE AT 
SIGNIFICANCE AT 
NOT AFFPLICABLE 
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NEVIATION) 
VETERANS (N=264) 


DEVIATION) 
VETERANS (CN=2) 


el LEVEL 
6095 LEVEL 


24,202.67) KKK 
PonS Gi. =) 
1035.9¢(14.4) 
104.0¢12.2) 
3+49(1.30) 
0.31(0.47) 
N/A 

eee Oe” ) 

7 GeO) 
3+062.4) KX 
3+4(3.0) 
Jel(2.4) 


a ed Gass) 


26+900 47) KKK 
11.0¢1.4) 
7949004543) 
71.007.41) 
2+79(0+64) 
0.000.0) 
N/A 
1.0(0.0) 
$249 026.2)K 
1.90¢60,0) KKX 
Jed(O.7) 
6.0¢2,.8) 
24.004,.2) 





TABLE O1-4 


1969 NEW WORKERS 


SOUTH WHITES (N=92) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=81 ) VETERANS (N=11) 


AGE69 20.8¢2.8) 252000. 9 KKK 
GRCrS 12,.4¢(2,.90) [2.9 Clr. 7) 
SOCTIOECS Vee? (ely 5? 104.9¢(16.2) 
IQ Die 13S) SUeOCheA. 3) 
FAYRATE? 2e98c1.14) 4.29¢02.22) KXKX 
CIVTRA? 0.20(0.40) 0.18(00.40) 
CORES? N/A N/A 
SMSA? 2290.8) 2490.8) 
FOUNC Doe (ete O ) SY 5 wCl yea? 
MARSTA? DON 26a) 1670167) KXKX 
ec lS De Coe) Jelt2,7) 
IND? a Cal CAS = 2) geo Ge 47 ) 
ROTTER 22440544) 20.35¢63-9) 
SOUTH BLACKS (N=37) 
MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 

NONVETERANS (N=35) VETERANS (N=2 ) 
AGE 69 20290244) 274000.0) KKX 
GRCF9 ee Ciao > 12.0(0.90) 
SOCIOQECS 88.9°(20,1) Pat 2662) 
TQ 84,59¢(15.8) 98.004,.2) 
CIVTRA? 0.07(00.26) 0.50€0.71)XX 
iene o 7 N/A N/A 
SMSA? 1.8¢0.9) 1.0¢(0.90) 
FOUNC 15.6¢10.8) 2225020.9) 
MARSTA9 SHO ee? Sook +) 
Sec 19 6+68¢03.-1) 2+O(1.4) 
IND deo Co. 7) 2+O0€1.4) 
ROTTER Poel haa.) 18.0¢4,.2) 


NOTES~--(X) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(XK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O05 LEVEL 
(KKK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 
(N/A) = NOT APPLICABLE 
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20-24 YEAR-OLD 


AGES? 
GRCF9 
SOCIOQECS 
IQ 
PAYRATE? 
CIVTRAS 
CORES9 
SMSA9 
FDUNC 
MARSTA9 
occ19 
IND? 
ROTTER 


AGES&? 
GRCF? 
SOCIOECS 
TQ 
FAYRATE? 
CIVTRKA? 
CORES? 
SMSA9 
FOUNC 
MARSTAY 
OCC19 
IND? 
ROTTER 


Ope S—-— (xX) 
(XX) 
CXKX ) 
(N/A) 


20-24 YEAR-OLD 


TABLE U-5 


1969? NEW WORKERS 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=1 29 ) ‘ 


Mis (163) 
13.3¢2.3) 
108.3¢20.9) 
103.1¢17.0) 
3-32°¢1.19) 
0.22(0.42) 
4.7(2.6) 
210.8) 
37.3¢025.7) 
3+202.4) 
4.6(3.1) 
JePC 3.1) 


22e805.4) 


AGE GROUFP-WHITES (N=135) 


VETERANS (N=64) 
22+ 5301.6) 
12,000.30) 
108.2¢11,.4) 
103.5(¢(8.4) 
2971-41) 
0.33(00.52) 
4.70345) 
1.7(0.8) 

49 .9¢032.6) 
$2502.27) 
4.8¢(1.3) 
6.2035.1) 
24.3(06.6) 


AGE GROUF-BLACKS (N=38) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 


NONVETERANS (N=38) 


21.7¢1.4) 
12.0(2.0) 
89,.9°C18.1) 
ee el ie 
2+I6(00.90) 
0.08(0.27) 
3+4(2.0) 
1.6(0.9) 
15.6¢€10.3) 
3690265) 
6.80343) 
3040247) 
24.7(06.2) 


VETERANS (N=0 ) 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 


SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
SIGNIFICANCE AT .0O5 LEVEL 
= SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 

= NOT AFFLICABLE 
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mro7--OCCURPATIONS OF 


TABLE I-64 


NEW FULL-TIME 


WORKERS (PERCENTAGES) 


ALL WORKERS NON-SOQUTH SOUTH 20-24 AGE 
WNYV-(N=S31) WNYV-C(N=350) WNYV-CN=171) WNV-(N=225) 
WYU-CN=114) WU-CN=78) WY-CN=36) WYU-CN=50) 
BNV-(N=2835) BNV-(N=100) EBNV-(N=183) BNYV-(CN=103) 
BV-(N=15) RV-(N= 6) RV-(N= 9) RYVaCN=— 7) 
WW EB RB W W EK B&B WW EH RB WW ER R 
, VN VY NEO Gee N V N YV N Vo oN V 
VS V V V Us VE V 

PROFESS aL. 

TECHNICAL» ANT 

Peeereto--- 149 SS 7 P7792 o © 17 FY O 4 0 244 8 11 

MANAGERS » 

OFFICIALS» AND FRO- 


Meee tURS-- 6 FY 1 OO 6 104 9O oo ~O>S0 6 & 
CLERICAL ANE 


ee 
© 


Meme ti--- 9 10 11 90 10 10 16 0 oom OC a le Ys etn age 8 
SALES 

Seenermo--- / li oO 7 Ge eto OO Loewe TOs tt a 14 0° ~~ 0 
CRAFTSMEN y 

FOREMEN» ANTI : 

Serene ti--- 16 15 9 7 16 15 10 17 1614 9% QO 16 18° 21-0 
OFERATIVES ANI! 

Pepi tim——- 29 28 38 67 27 23 36 50 31 39 39 78 22 26 41 67 
FRIVATE HOUSE- 

HOLT WORK- 0 O O 9O OSEOy -O: =O Oo 0 OO O Oo 9 OO 9O 
SERVICE WORK- 

aeoy EACEFT 

SeavAre HOUSE- 

et = —— —— Seo 860): 0 4 8 8 9 ee 0 4 6 7 9Q 
FARMERS ANI! FARM 

MANAGERS- O08 0 QO QO 0 0 O 9 tno 2079 Oo 0 9 9 
FARM LABORERS ANI 

SeeeMmeEN--- 2 0 5S O io Se 2. CO DS) ea 2 OO 4 9 
LABORERS» EX- 

CEFT FARM ANI! 

ae ———— ieee coto 22 10°18 17 16 17 21 11 12 12 20 22 


pS ee ala 
(1) WNYV=WHITE NONVETERAN » 
(2) BNV=BLACK NONVETERANy BV=BLACK VETERAN 
(3) EACH VET VS. NONVET SAMPLE TESTED FOR 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BY CHI-SQUARE TEST: 
A = 41 LEVEL» & = .OS LEVEL» $ = .O1 LEVEL 


WYV=WHITE VETERAN 
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TABLE I-7 


1969--INDQUSTRIES OF NEW FULL-TIME WORKERS (FPERCENTAGES) 


ALL WORKERS NON-SOUTH SOUTH 20-24 AGE 
WNYV-C(N=S32) WNYV-C(N=361) WNY-CN=171) WNV-(CN=225) 
WY-(N=114) WY-CN=73) WY-CN=36) WY-CN=S50) 
RNV-(N=282) BNV-(N=100) EBNV-(N=182) ENV-CN=103) 
RV-(N=15) RV-CN= 6) RV-(N= 9) BRV-(N= 9) 
WW ER R WW EB B WW ER R W WE & 
N V N Y N V N V N V WN VY N Vv N YV 
VS Vz 4 V UZ V Va Vi 
AGRICULTURE » 
FORESTRY» ANI 
MtentakteES- 4 0 6 O 2 O 2 9 7 Oo 8-0 5 O9 4 9O 
Seiaho---- 2 O OO OO 1 O QO 9O 5 0 O O ee Oe 
CONSTRUCT- 15 13 11 0 v5 135 14 0 77ts 7 PO 7 OM lec uae) 
Meer ACT—-—- 31 335 36 33 32 33 32 67 30 33 37 44 24 38 3S 44 
TRANSFORTATION» 
COMMUNICATION: 
ANT FUBLIC 
BPIEerTiIE€S- § 108 7 ae plO 14-0 Vee ous. tt 7 LOOT 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
TRADE----- 29 20 20 13 20 19 14 0 Bee es 22 £6 22° 20 11 
FINANCE » 
INSURANCE» ANI REAL 
Saimate---- 4 3 1 9 4 3 1 Oo 4 6 2 0 et Lee. 
BUSINESS ANE 
REF AIR 
Memeeeeeao-—- 5 6 SF 20 $6 5S 7 17 2 8 4 22 3 8 3 22 
FERSONAL 
MeevyiCES-- t 2 2 9Q Zot a OO Or 3. i 6 1 4 4 90 
ENTERTAINMENT 
ANI RECREATION 
MeevyiCES-- 0 2 1 7 oes 7 OO ed 0 Orso st skal 
FROFESSIONAL » 
ANI RELATED 
BeeVICES-- 10 3 6 9 1 ees ©, 7 Ooo to 2 56 Oo 
FUBLIC ADMINI- 
STRATION-- 2 & 4 O 35 8 6 9 2 5 2 9O 4 6 2 0 
NOTES == 
(1) WNV=WHITE NONVETERANy WV=WHITE VETERAN 
(2) BNY=BLACK NONVETERAN,s RYV=BLACK VETERAN 
(3) EACH VET VS. NONVET SAMPLE TESTED FOR 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BY CHI-SQUARE TEST: 
QA = «1 LEVEL» & = .05 LEVELs $ = .O1 LEVEL 
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APPENDIX E ~ EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE -- 1970 


The following tables give the results found in general 
labor force statistics and discriminant analysis of the 
new workers of 1970 in the National Longitudinal Survey of 


young men. 
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TABLE E-1 


1770 EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS (PERCENTAGES) 


WHITES 

NONVETERANS(N=2913) VETERANS (N=546) 
LFPR 84.1% 91.6% 
UNEM bei 6.2% 
SFR(FT/FT)  10.5%/2.0% 2.4%/2.6% 

NON-SOUTH WHITES 

NONVETERANS (N=2042) VETERANS (N=394) 
LFPR 86.3% 92.9% 
UNEM 604% , 663% 
SFRC(FT/PT) 10.5%/2.2% 2,.04/2.8% 

SOUTH WHITES 

NONVETERANS (N=871 ) VETERANS (N=152) 
LFPR 85.6% 88.2% 
UNEM By 6.0% 
SPRC(FT/FT)  10.4%/1.6% See Or 

20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUP-WHITES 

NONVETERANS (N=1281) VETERANS (N=230) 
LFFR 87.0% Ba 
UNEM &.4% Deni 
SFR(FT/FT) 9.3%/2.2% 3B. 9L/3 69% 

RLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=1021) VETERANS (N=117) 
LFPR 88.7% 88.9% 
UNEM 1eOr al stay? 
SFRCFT/FT)  6.7%/1.0% AON EE 
NON-SOUTH BLACKS 

NONVETERANS(N=355) VETERANS (N=641) 
LFFR 89.3% 90.2% 
UNEM 18.6% 16.4% 
SPR(FT/FT)  4.8%/1.0% Ls iy ACE 

SOUTH BLACKS 

NONVETERANS (N=446) VETERANS (N=56) 
LFPR 88.4% 87.5% 
UNEM 8.5% S27 
SPRCFT/FT)  747%/1.2% 1.8%/1.8% 

20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUF-BLACKS 

NONVE TERANS (N=490 ) VETERANS (N=77) 
LFPR 90.2% 87.0% 
UNEM Thi fete 2 oy 
SFRCFT/FT)  5.3%/1.0% 2.6%/1.3% 


POTES—-—(LFPR > LABOR FORCE FPARTICIFATION RATE 


CUNEM) UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
(SPR-FT) = SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATE FULL-TIME 
(SPR-FT) = SCHOOL FARTICIFATION RATE FPART-TIME 
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TABLE E-2 


1970 NEW WORKERS 


WHITES (N=278)> 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 


NONVETERANS (N=240) VETERANS (N=38) 
GRCFO 13.2¢1.9)*xxX 12h 1.4) 
SOCIOECS 108.9(17.6)* 104.4(17.0) 
IQ 103.7613.6)*x*x ST IA sO) 
FAYRATEO 3.19¢(1.54) 3.09(1.10) 
CIVTRAO 0.18(0.39) 0.29(0.46)x 
CIRESO i BV EAS KK Sno. 9) 
SMSAO DoCS) 2,300.7) 
FOUNC 40.6(23.7) 33.1(26.7) 
MARSTAO 3.402 5) 2,8(2.3)* 
OCC10 A729) %,2(2.0) 
INDO ales. > 6.0(3.1) 
ROTTER 21.9(4,9) - 19.604.5)KxX 


BLACKS (N=S2) 


MEAN (STANDARD NEVIATION) 


_ NONVETERANS (N=47) VETERANS (N=5) 
AGE7O 21.7(2.4) 26+403.0) KKK 
GRCFO 12.0¢1.35) 11.4(0.9) 
SOCIOECS 90.5¢20.7) Steere! ) 
TQ 82+1¢014.7) 7746601244) 
FAYRATEO 2+69(1.335) 2+77(0.86) 
CIVTRAO 0.09(0.28) 0.90(0.0) 
CORESO 4.9(2.0) 4,2¢1.6) 
SMSAO 1.8(0.9) 1-4(0.9) 
FOUNC Wee Ke GD 24.6(16.35) 
MARS TAO 4.002.4) 1,060.0) KK 
0CC10 2+7(2.8) 6+6(2.6) 
INGO © 6.0(3.0) 4.8¢(1.1) 
ROTTER 2 e06(4,7) 21.004.2 


NOTES--(K) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(KK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .0OS5 LEVEL 
(KKK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 
(N/A) = NOT AFPFLICABLE 
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TABLE E~-3 


1970 NEW WORKERS 


NON-SOUTH WHITES (N=201) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
VETERANS (N=31) 


NONVETERANS (N=170) 


AGE70 22,0(2.8) 2a Oe seks 
GRCFO 13.3(2.0)xKxKx 12, Ss) 
SOCIOECS 110.8¢15.8) xxx 103.8¢(15.4) 
IQ 104,.8¢13.8) xxx 98.3¢11.4) 
FAYRATEO Sree 1. o> 3.19¢1.17) 
CIVTRAO 0.20(0.40) 0.29(0.46) 
CURESO N/A N/A 
SMSAO 2,1(0.7) 2,2(0.8) 
FOUNC 41,.2(23.5) 38.0(26.7) 
MARSTAO 3.6(2.5) 3.0(2.3) 
Sel 10 A963 <1) Sau.) 
INDIO 6426301) 5.9(3.1) 
ROTTER 22,2(550) 19.664,6) KK 
NON-SOUTH BLACKS (N=20) 
MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=18) VETERANS (N=2) 
AGE7O ie S (2, 0) CO KKK 
GRCFO Pies (1 .}) ioc) 4) 
SOCIOECS O270A( 14.2) 79.0(45.3) 
IQ 84.7(13.4) leno G7, 1) 
FAYRATEO 3.14¢1.90) 34.63(0.41) 
CIYTRAO 0.0(0.0) 0.0(0.0) 
CORESO N/A N/A 
SMSAO tC On.) 1.00.0) 
FOUNC ioe C7. 0) 32.5 ( 26,2) KKK 
MARSTAO 4,4(2,4) 1,0(0.0)*x 
OCC1i0 6.1(2.9) Orme Sia) 
INDIO FeOC3.4) 5.0(1.4) 
ROTTER 23.0(4.9) BAROC4G 2) 


NOTES-~¢(*) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(KX) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .05 LEVEL 
(KKK ) SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 
(N/A) NOT AFFLICABLE . 
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NONVETERANS (N=70) 


AGE 70 
GRCFO 
SOCIOECS 
TQ 
FAYRATEO 
CIVTRAO 
COURESO 
SMSAO 
FOUNC 
MARSTAO 
OCC10 
INDIO 
ROTTER 


NONVETERANS (N=29) 


AGE70O 
GRCFO 
SOCIOECS 
IQ 
FAYRATEO 
CIVTRAO 
COURESO 
SMSAO 
FOUNC 
MARSTAO 
OCC1i0 
INDO 
ROTTER 


NOTES--(xX) = 
(KX ) 
(KKK) 
(N/A) 


TABLE E-4 


1970 NEW WORKERS 


SOUTH WHITES (N=77) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
VETERANS (N=7) 


21.502,4) 244403546) KK 
12+9(1.9) - 11.9¢(1.8) 
104.1¢(20.7) 107.0(24.4) 


POO. 7\ 12.7) 


95.015 .3) 


2,89(1.50) 2,6400.64) 
Onan Ss) 0.29(0.49) 
N/A N/A 
2,500.8) B60 a) 
39.0(24,.3) 38.6(28.7) 
3+0(244) 71.9) 
Areas). So Cleo) 
Sy 2a) 6.4(2.8) 
Pie GA. 4 ) 19 37 C42) 


SOUTH BLACKS (N=32) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
VETERANS (N=3) 


2i,9(2.7) 2674.0) KX 
12.3¢1.5) 11.7(0.46) 
89.3¢24.1) 77+765-9) 
80.5¢15.35) B9-35C12.7) 
2+34(0.75) 2200-265) 
0-14(0.35) 0.0(0.0) 
N/A N/A 
209(0.9) 1.7(1.2) 
20.4(18.8) 19.3¢10.0) 
3+8(°2-35) 1.0(0.0) Xx 
3+4(2.8) 3e3(1.2) 
3+4(2.8) 4.7(1.2) 
19.0¢3.93) 


22 +504.56) 


SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
SIGNIFICANCE AT .0S5 LEVEL 
= SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 

= NOT AFFLICABLE 
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TABLE E-S 


1970 NEW WORKERS 


20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUFP-WHITES (N=154) 


AGE70O 
GRCFO 
SOCIOECS 
IQ 
FAYRATEO 
CIVTRAO 
CLHRESO 
SMSAO 
FOUNC 
MARSTAO 
WEC1O 
INDO 
ROTTER 


AGE70O 
GRCF'O 
SOCIOECS 
IQ 
FAYRATEO 
CIVTRAO 
CORESO 

' SMSAO 
FOUNC 
MARSTAO 
OCC10 
INDIO 
ROTTER 


NOTES-- (xX) 
(KX) 
(KKX ) 
(N/A) 


2O-24 YEAR-OLD 


MEAN (CSTANDARD DEVIATION) 


NONVETERANS (N=142) 


21.71.44) 
134301.9)% 
110.1¢(18.8) 
103.0¢(13.8) 
3+21¢1.57) 
0,18(0.39) 
4.50245) 
2+200.8) 
41.0(24,1) 
Oi C2. aD 
4.6(3.90) 
6.1¢2-9) 
22+4(04.8) 


VETERANS (N=12) 
2#1,8¢(1.7) 
12,5¢1,2) 
108.4¢15.8) 
101.4¢13,.8) 
2+/79(0.64) 
0.25¢00.45) 
Jel (2.4) 
Boots 7) 
3947627435) 
3+9(246) 
4,8¢1.7) 
2+7(1+6) 
Heo Gray OS) 


AGE GROUP-BLACKS (N=31) 


MEAN (STANDART DEVIATION) 


NONVETERANS (N=30) 


21.71.93) 


-A2.3¢1.7) 


P2+202240) 
84.2¢616.2) 
2.98(0,82) 
0.07(0.235) 
4.62.2) 
ise GOs 7 ) 
18,.0(17.3) 
4.0(2.4) 
3+4(2.7) 
6+4(03.0) 


220O00S-1) 


SIGNIFICANCE AT 
SIGNIFICANCE AT 
= SIGNIFICANCE AT 


VETERANS (N=1) 
21.0 

12,0 
83.0 
71.0 
205 
0.0 
+O 
3.9 
27 +9 

Fs 8, 
6.0 
4.0 
15.0 


el LEVEL 
20a; PEVEr 
6O1 LEVEL 


NOT AFFLICABLE 
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1?70--OCC 


FROFESSIONA 
TECHNICAL » 
KINDRED--- 
MANAGERS » 
OFFICIALS» 
fee TORS-— 


TAREE E-6 


UPFATIONS OF NEW FULL-TIME WORKERS (PERCENTAGES) 
ALL WORKERS NON-SOUTH SOUTH 2O-24 AGE 
WNV-(N=S340) WNV-(N=361) WNV-CN=179) WNVU-CN=262) 
WYU-(N=143) WV-CN=100) WYV—-CN=43) WU-C(N=78) 
BNV-(N=234) ENV-(N=62) BNV-(N=172) ENV-(CN=116) 
RV-(CN=39) RVU~(CN=17) RU—CN=22 ) BV- CN=28) 


W W 8B EK WW ER RB WW RB R WW EB RB 
N V N V N V N V N V N ¥ N Vi N YV 


V V VU V V 9, V V 

Ly 

ANT 

ie 11.6 3 14 11 8 O SS 3 SS 16597) 10 0 
ANI FRO- 

fio 5 Ss Pee tOrs 22 i197 3S 0 10 8 S$ 4 


CLERICAL AND 


KINDRED--- 
SALES 

eRe RS -~—-— 
CRAFTSMEN» 


fae 12°38 7 & 18 6 7 14 10 9 at OF on tl 


7, ee 


bo 
00 
cn 
> 
i 
Cx 
Oo 
NI 
— 
0 
<0 
cn 
ie 
> 


FOREMEN», ANDI 


KINDRED--— 


18 22 11 8 17 23°93 -6 AO -2 i 12 9 17 19 16 11 


OPERATIVES ANDI 
fee tim—— 26 23 26 36 26 23 32 41 27 23 27 32 24 28 27 32 


FRIVATE HOU 
HOLD WORK- 

SERVICE WOR 
eros EXCEPT 
FRIVATE HOU 


FARMERS ANI 
MANAGERS-— 
FARM LARBORE 
one ME N--— 
LABORERS, E 
CEFT FARM A 


2) as 
oe Oo OO OPO On 0 Oe 0 0 On Fon Os EO 
K- 


=) ie 


See tt etO)6[6SmU6hCUdLT U0 US Sone A4 6928 11 14 
FARM 

io tf 90 1. 70> 0 0 fo Ot 20 eo Lo 

RS AND 

5 2 4 OQ oe On Coane. OC Ae 0, 

X— 

ND 

PoevOoeecoeeo te tials 24 8 7 239 23 8s 10 18 235 


NOTES <— 
(1) WNV=WHITE NONVETERAN, WV=WHITE VETERAN 
(2) BNV=BLACK NONVETERAN» BV=RLACK VETERAN 
(3) EACH VET VS. NONVET SAMPLE TESTED FOR 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BY CHI-SQUARE TEST: 
“2 = «1 LEVEL, & = .05 LEVEL» $ = .O1 LEVEL 
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TABLE E-?7 


1970--INDUSTRIES OF, NEW FULL-TIME WORKERS (PERCENTAGES) 


ALL WORKERS 
WNV-(CN=535) 


WV—-(N=143) 
ENV—(N=232) 
BV-(N=38) 
WW EB R 
N VN Y 
V U% 

AGRICULTURE » 

FORESTRY» ANI 

FISHERIES- 6 2 8 3 

MINING---- 1 1 1 O 

CONSTRUCT- 14 19 12 5 

MANUFACT-- 25 26 29 55 

TRANSFORTATION» 

COMMUNICATION» 

ANI PUBLIC 

UTILITIES- 6 9 8 O 

WHOLESALE ANI RETAIL 


eee eS «=O 17 18 
FINANCE » 

INSURANCE, AND REAL 
Boni e----~ 4 6 3 OQ 
BUSINESS ANI 

REF AIR 

MeevileS-- 5 3S 4 3S 
PERSONAL 

BemviCES-- 2 1 2 Q 
ENTERTAINMENT 

AND RECREATION 
SepveCES-~ 1 it 1 0 
FROFESSIONAL » 

AND RELATED 


SeevVicCeS-- 105 12 11 
PUBLIC ADMINI- 


STRATION-- 4 4 3 3 


(1) WNV=WHITE NONVETERAN,» 
(2) BNV=BLACK NONVETERAN,» 
(3) EACH VET VS. 


NON-SOUTH 
WNV-(N=357) 
WY-(N=100) 
BNV-(N=460) 
BV-(N=17) 

YW W EK RB 
N V N VY 
V V 


Phe eS Ci 
~ 


Ct 

3 

NI 

NO OS 


~— 
On 
WI CHO fo 


4 6 3 9O 
a 6. 7 20 
2 2 QO QO 
eo a 0 
12 4 17 12 
4 35 3 QO 
NOTES=— 


SOUTH 
WNU—CN=178) 
WU- (N=43) 
BNV-(N=172) 
BV~(N=21) 

W WwW EB B 
V V 


Gz 


N 
V 


hab 
0 
15 10 
2G 43 


fj oe fo NI 


> UF 


PIs O Ui 


Oo) O 


Ol 
“J 


10 0 


Ol 
NI 
tO 
> 


oe 
So 
Ol 
o 


ON ES Se 


$3 2 2 85 


20-24 AGE 
WNU- CN=259 ) 
WV—-CN=78) 
BNV-(N=116) 
BV-(N=28) 
WW Ek &E 
N Vv N VY 
V V 


PIR Db 


Ct “J 


fie © Ol 
PS tb 


Gy 
~— 
S188, 
“G 
oO 


5 8&8 3 OQ 
~ 4 4 7 
ete OC 
hee SE Pa 8. 
toes 
4 0 3 9O 


WYV=WHITE VETERAN 
BV=BLACK VETERAN 


NONVET SAMPLE TESTED 


FOR 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BY CHI-SQUARE TEST; 


ye 


° 1 LEVEL Md 


ee 


aoa 


OS LEVEL» 


Ee 


JOR LEVEL 





Se PND EX eee eRECATL EVIDENCE =—= 1971 


The following tables give the results found in general 
labor force statistics and discriminant analysis of the 
new workers of 1971 in the National Longitudinal Survey of 


young men. 
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TABLE F-1 


1971 EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS (PERCENTAGES) 


WHITES 

NONVETERANS (N=2956) VETERANS (N=706) 
LFFR 90.35% 1 eT 
UNEM Joh 8.17% 
SFRCFT/FT > 7+94/1.82 APSA AL 

NON-SOUTH WHITES 

NONVETERANS (N=2064) VETERANS (N=500) 
LFFR 90.0% 92.82 
UNEM 642% 8.42 
SPRCFT/FT ) 7°B24/1.672 4,.624/1.82% 

SOUTH WHITES 

NONVE TERANS (N=892 ) VETERANS (N=206) 
LFFR 91.14 P2vah 
UNEM 3°04 724K 
oem <P T/PT > Io th/1.97 4BLZ/3.9% 

20-24 YEAR-OLD? AGE GROUF-WHITES 

NONVETERANS (N=1512) VETERANS (N=342) 
ahr x B9.1% 89.54 ; 
UNEM Feat 12.4% 
SPRCFT/FT > 8.34/1.82 7 +OZ/2 +97 

RLACKS 

NONVETERANS (N=989 ) VETERANS (N=171) 
LFER 90-54 91.24 
UNEM 19.47% 12.27 
SPRCFT/FT) 4.,14/1.22 2+9L/1+B8% 

NON-SOUTH BLACKS 

NONVETERANS (N=356) VETERANS (N=75) 
LFPR . 88.2% 90.7% 
UNEM 13.4% an 13222 
meen CFT/PT ) ALSZ/1 47 Je 5471434 

SOUTH BLACKS 

NONVE TERANS (N=633) VETERANS (N=96) 
LFFR 91,84 91.72 
UNEM 8.8% 11.4% 
SFRCFT/PFT) Sos kel A 1.0%/2-12 

; 20-24 YEAR-OLD) AGE GROUF-BLACKS 

NONVETERANS (N=S51) VETERANS (N=120) 
LFFR 90.0% 90.8% 
UNEM 11.9% 14.9% 
oa te 1 /PT ) JelZ/1.5% 305A 2054 


NOTES--(LFFR) = LABOR FORCE FARTICIFATION RATE 

(UNEM) = UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
SCHOOL FARTICIFPATION RATE FULL-TIME 
SCHOOL FARTICIFATION RATE FART-TIME 


CSikeietk 1) 
(SPR-F'T 


HESS 


¥ 





TABLE F-2 


1971 NEW WORKERS 


WHITES (N=316) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=248 ) VETERANS (N=468 ) 


AGE71 22+602.7) 246505 +2) KKK 
GRCF' 1 13.5024 2) KX 12.46¢2.1) 
SOCIOECS 109.7017.95) 107.0¢16.0) 
TQ 103.6¢15.0)X 100.6¢413.35) 
FAYRATEL 3+26(1.55) 367702614) KX 
CIVTRAI 0-.19(0.39) 0.19(0.40) 
CURES1 0.3¢0.35) 0-.3(0.95) 
SMSAIL 2+0(00.8) 210.7) 
FOUNC 384902346) Sh al (CRE). 
MARSTAL 3+3¢02-95) 22.2) KEK 
OCC1i1 4A7(2.9) veel 2. 7) 
IND1 621¢3.0) 2+4(02.5) 
ROTTER 23.005.35) 7 0) 
BLACKS (N=32) 
MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 

NONVETERANS (N=37) VETERANS (N=15) 
AGE71 22 e 902.8) 24,4(03.4)K 
GRCF 1 12.6(2.2) 12.0¢1,.4) 
SOCIOECS P1.7018.5) 2O0-.7(14.3) 
TQ 83.2¢14.0) 88.5¢12.6) 
FAYRATEL 2e9SC1.73) 2+83(0.84) 
CIVTRAL 0.22(0.42) 0+27(0-.44) 
CORES1 0.7(0-5) 0-.6(0-9) 
SMSAI 1.8¢(0.9) 1.5¢0.8) 
FOUNC 20.,1¢015.9) 19.3¢11.4) 
MARSTAIL 3+8¢02.9) 209 C2639) 
OCCil 3403.3) 3+8(2,.0) 
INDY 6.8¢03.4) 6+4(03-2) 
ROTTER 2426705+7) 23+206-4) 


NOTES--(k) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(KK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .0O5 LEVEL 
C KK X ) SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 
(N/A) NOT APPLICABLE 





reine. i +3 


1971 NEW WORKERS 


NON-SOUTH WHITES (N=224) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=176) VETERANS (N=48 ) 


AGE? 14 ee ee) 2467 C36 2) KKK 
GRCF'1 13.65¢2.0) KKX | 20002622) 
SOCIOECS 112.2¢015.1) *x : O77. OGls.a) 
IQ 103.6(14.2)% © 77? .8014.35) 
FAYRATEL 3+34(01.56) 367161.62)X 
CIVTRAI 0.18(0,38) 0.21(0.41) 
CURES! N/A N/A 
SMSAL 2+9(0.8) 2ellO./) 
FOUNC See ee ©) 534.8¢21.7) 
MARSTAL 3+6(2.35) oo SCS Ld) KKK 
OECC1 1 4.8(°2.9) K weal 2.7) 
IND 6.1¢02.9) * KX BOC CY), 
mo TeR 294003. 2) 2ee/ (ae? 
NON-SOUTH BLACKS (N=18) 
MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 

NONVETERANS (N=12) VETERANS (N=64) 
AGE71 23+5(2.8) 2G+5C5 +1) KX 
GRCF 4 134.801 .9)KXKX 11.5¢1.4) 
SOCIOECS 104.7¢(14.9) 101.0¢10.35) 
IQ 91.2¢0¢13.6) 84.8¢14.3) 
FAYRATEL 4.07(02.41) 3-.10(0.89) 
CIVTRAL 0.25(0.45) 0.33(0.52) 
CIRESL N/A N/A 
SMSAI 1.340.953) 1.0(0.90) 
FIIUNC Saou? «0 ) 26465(13.8) 
MARSTAL 4.8(2.3) 4.2°02.35) 
OCCil 209502) KKK 6.35¢1.4) 
IND 1 8.7(3.1) KK Jod(2.8) 
ROTTER ie Gale 7 ) oe 509.7) 


NOTES--(k) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(XK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O0S LEVEL 
(KKK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 

(N/A) = NOT APPLICABLE 
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TABLE F-4 


1971 NEW WORKERS 


SOUTH WHITES (N=92) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=72) VETERANS (N=20) 


AGE7ZI1 o2e7 (246) 23+6(03+2) 
GRCP 1 13+6(2.5) 2+9(2.0) 
SOCIOECSG 103.5¢21,.1) 106.9(17.3) 


TQ 103.5(16-9) 102.3¢010.8) 
FAYRATE1 3.08(1.52) 3+9O003410)X 
CIVTRAL 0.2100.41) 0.15(00.37) 
CORES N/A N/A 

SMSA1 2o2l(O.9) 2100.8) 
FUNC SanOCe5 +7) 2460252) 
MARSTAI 2802.4) 2+8C2.4) 
OCCil 4.503.090) 4A.3(2.6) - 
IND On C5 45) 64.202.9) 
ROTTER eee P0544) 22e/7 (3-3) 


SOUTH BLACKS (N=34) 


MEAN (CSTANTIARI DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=25) VETERANS (N=9 ) 


AGE? 1 Paes 5 Ti Pa a, RES LOE BA eg), 
GRCF 1 oO (24 0) 12.3¢1.4) 
SOCIOECS Sa.a( ls sO) 83.8¢C12.4) 
IQ 79.4¢012.8) 9O.9011.4) KKX 
PAYRATEL 2+41(0.94) 2+466(0.81) 
CIVTRAL 0.20(0.41) 0.22(0.44) 
CORES! © N/A N/A 

SMSAI1 2eOC1.9) 1.8(0.0) 
FOUNC iro Cia..) 14.6(6.6) 
MARSTAL S53. a) Belt. 2) 
OCC11 6+4(2.6) 3402.4) 
ROTTER 2443035.46) plea Cae « DD 


NOTES-~(x) = SIGNIFICANCE AT «1 LEVEL 
(XX) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .05 LEVEL 
(K*kK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 

(N/A) = NOT APPLICABLE 
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TABLE F-S 


1971 NEW WORKERS 


20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUF-WHITES (N=208) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 
NONVETERANS (N=176) VETERANS (N=32) 


AGE71 eee 7 & Leo) 21.8¢1,2) 
GRCP1 13.542.0)KXKX 12.4¢(1.3) 
SOCIOECS 109.0(16.8)% 104.5(15.1) 
TQ 103.9¢15.6) 100.7¢12.7) 
PAYRATE1 3+13¢1.40) 3+02(0.84) 
CIVTRAI 0.19(0.40) 0.13(0.34) 
CORES1 0.3¢00.5) 0.3(0.35) 
SMSAI 2+1(0.8) 2+200.6) 
FOUNC 37+5(023.0) 3341¢21.6) 
MARSTAI 5290245) 2+9(2.4) 
OCCil 4.8(2,.8) Jot 2eG) 
IND 3e+9(249) 3+0(2,.1) 
ROTTER 23+4(05.4) 227 (4,7) 
20-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUF-BLACKS (N=35) 
MEAN (STANDARD! DEVIATION) 

NONVETERANS (N=27 ) VETERANS (N=8) 
AGE? 1 21.6(1.4) RANE, Ge Lee 
GRC 1 12.6(2.2) 11.8(0.35) 
SOCIOECS 90.0(18.5) 83.9¢C11.6) 
TQ | 81.6(14.4) 88.9¢°11.8) 
PAYRATEL 2+/735(1,44) me/240.79) 
CIVTRAL 0,22(0.42) 0.38(0.52) 
CORES1 0.7(0.4) 0.9(0.4) 
SMSAI1 1.7(0.9) for (1.0) 
FOUNC 19.3¢15.0) 16.5¢07.7) 
MARSTAL 4,0(2,.4) 2430265) KX 
OCC1il 7+6(3.0) 7+8(1.7) 
INDI 6+6(3.2) 3+6(02,9) 
ROTTER 24.6(6.0) 24,607.35) 


NOTES--(*) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(KK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .0O5 LEVEL 
(KKK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .0O1 LEVEL 

(N/A) = NOT AFFLICARBLE 
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1771--OCCURPATIONS OF 
ALL WORKERS 
WNU- CN=493) 


WYU-(N=210) 
ENV-(N=173) 
BRV-(N=62) 
WW BR RK 
N V N YV 
Vs V 
FROFESSIONAL » 
TECHNICAL» ANI 
fomeneti--- 16 8 7 2 
MANAGERS » 
OFFICIALS» ANI FRO- 
meee dRS-- FY 101 2 
CLERICAL ANDI 
NINDRED--- 8 6 8 190 
SALES 


WORKERS--- 8 11 1 =O 
CRAFTSMEN,» 


FOREMEN» AND 
MmriRet--- 18 25 9 18 
OPERATIVES ANI 
MeneneLi-~-~- 24 22 35 39 


PRIVATE HOUSE- 


HOLIX WORK- O O 9O OQ 
SERVICE WORK- 

ERS» EXCEFT 

FRIVATE HOUSE- 

ae ———-—— 4 8 14 13 


FARMERS ANI FARM 
MANAGERS- 1 2 0 0O 
FARM LABORERS AND 


FOREMEN--- 3 3 5 2 
LABORERS» EX- 

CEFT FARM AND 
MINE----~~ 9 5 20 16 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


TABLE FSS 


NON-SOUTH 
WNYV-(N=326) 
WY- (N=140) 
BNV-(N=54 ) 
RV—(N=24) 
WW B EK 
N V N VW 
VS V 


at) 


PO02o° 7 7 


oe 
3 
tS 
Cn 
i 
PO 
b> 
r 


oS 
oS 
oS 
oS 


OPS Oo 

4 4 0 9 

7 oS. 7 
NOTES -—<= 


WNV=WHITE NONVETERAN» 
ENV=BLACK NONVETERAN » 
EACH VET VS. 


SOUTH 
WNV-(N=167) 
WYU-CN=70) 
BNV-(CN=119) 
RVU~(N=38) 
WwW RK & 
N V N Y 
Vin V 

a 
ye Les 


SoelOme. £5 


Tel Onl 20 


26 14 36 37 


O- 0) -O.-50 
fo ee es 
1 2 OnsO 
a. Pete Ss 


th 3 21°16 


WYV=WHITE 


NEV SUPE S=Tinme WORKERS “PERCENTAGES) 


20-24 AGE 
WNU—-(N=294) 
WYU~(N=117) 
BNV— (N=96) 
RV-(N=48) 
WWE RE 
N V V 
V$ 


STI 


to. 37 Oo 


es) 
O 
ee 
o 


22 £4 10 19 


29 26 37 40 


CuO 


VETERAN 


RV=BLACK VETERAN 


NONVET SAMPLE TESTED 


FOR 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BY CHI-SQUARE TEST: 


| 


1 LEVEL» 


eS = 


OS LEVEL» 


$§ = 


Owe L 





TABLE F-/7 


1971--INDUSTRIES OF NEW FULL-TIME WORKERS (FERCENTAGES ) 


AGRICULTURE 
FORESTRY» A 
eon RIES— 
nl NG--—— 
CONSTRUCT- 
MANUF ACT-—- 
TRANSFORTAT 
COMMUNICATI 
AND FUBLIC 
mae LIles- 
WHOLESALE A 


FINANCE » 
INSURANCE » 
Boreale---— 
BUSINESS AN 
REPAIR 
BenvyLCES-— 
FERSONAL 
BenviCeES-- 
ENTERTAINME 
ANT RECREAT 
mer LCES-— 
FROFESSIONA 
AND RELATED 
sen/ICES-- 
PUBLIC ADMI 
STRAT ION-— 


ALL WORKERS 
WNV—(N=493) 


WYU—(N=210) 
BNV-(N=172) 
BV-(N=62) 

WwW W E RK 
N V N VV 
VA 0, 

bd 

ND 

6 7 8 2 
id) eet 0 
14 17 15 8 
22 21 29 39 
ION» 

ON » 

5S 106 7 
NO RETAIL 
235 24 1S 24 
AND REAL 

<7) oe Ceres 
i 

&6 4 6 2 
ieOo: 2 63 
NT 

ION 

1 OO 2 QO 
Ly 

11 6 6 19 
NI- 

6 4 5 $ 


(1) WNY=WHITE NONVETERANs» 
(2) EBNV=BLACK NONVETERANSs 
(3) EACH VET VS. 


NON-SOUTH 
WNV-(N=326) 
WV—(N=140) 
RNV—-(N=54) 
RVU—(N=24) 

W W EB B 
N Vv N Y 
V$ Vv 


re Ci 
Ot 
hI eH OQ 


m~ Ch 


cib OO Oo 


17 


6 2 2 9 
6 4 7 9 
1 0 4 8 
20-4 - 0 
144 7 A 
Y~ 4 & 4 

NOTES-~— 


SOUTH 
WNV-(N=167) 
WV—- (N=70 ) 
BNU-CN=118) 
BV- (N=38) 

W W EB RK 
N Vv N Y 
V V 

6 4 11 3 
i ok 2 30 
Ree aes Or aoe Oe | 
ete 20850 82s 
Y 6 4 8 
Ge eye ay 
4 112 3 
4 4 S35 $3 
1 O 1 3 
0 0 2 O 
6 106 183 
754 7S 


20-24 AGE 
WNU- (N=294) 
WY-C(N=117) 
BNYV-(N=96) 
RV—-(N=48 ) 
WW EB RB 
N V N Y¥ 
V V 

Si ae 7 ee 
1 O 121 90 
Sg es as Ge Sa 3 
leer 7 Se 
4 8 7 8 
24 28 21 23 
7 4 3 2 
J 9 9 2 
t=O 16 
Oe ee 
519 ee SR =, 
6 4 3 4 


WY=WHITE VETERAN 
RV=BRLACK VETERAN 


NONVET SAMPLE TESTED 


FOR 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BY CHI-SQUARE TEST: 


a = 


e1 LEVEL,» & = 


Boo 


00S LEVEL» $ = 


0O1 LEVEL 





APPENDIX G ~ EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE -- 1973 


The following tables give the results found in general 
labor force statistics and discriminant analysis of the 
new workers of 1973 in the National Longitudinal Survey of 


young men. 
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21k-24 YEAR-OLD 


TABLE G-1 


Dee Seer OsMeENeolAameorleS CPERCENTAGES) 


WHITES 
NONVETERANS (N=2999 ) 
Sith 90.7% 
UNEM ooh 
Bin«r 1 /FT >) 7+14/0.9% 
NON-SOUTH WHITES 
NONVE TERANS (N=2047) 
Bre R 20.72% 
UNEM 364% 
str 1 /FT) 7eDh/1+22 
SOUTH WHITES 
NONVETERANS (N=932) 
err R 90.72 
UNEM 1.224 
SFR CF T/FT ) 6+924/0.22% 


NONVETERANS (N=1414) 


LFFR B85+4% 

UNEM 4A1Z 

SiN tPF YT /FT ) 12+634/1.32% 

BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=922) 

LFFR 91.32% 

UNEM 647 

Srin<trt/FT >) 4.64/0.8% 


NON-SOUTH BLACKS 
NONVETERANS (N=294 ) 


BPP R PO.124 

UNEM 1 SA 

SPRCFET/FT > 3+824/1.0% 

SOUTH BLACKS 
NONVE TERANS (N=628 ) 

err i PLPA 

UNEM 3+64 

SPRCFT/FT ) 4.902/0.62% 


21%-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUP-BLACKS--xXNO 20 


NONVETERANS (N=302 > 


arr R 88.6% 
UNEM 8.5% 
SFR CF T/FT >) 7098/1622 


AGE GROUP-WHITES--xNO 20 


VETERANS (N=882 ) 
91.5% 
393% 
6+34/2-+87 


VETERANS (N=621) 
91.3% 
4.42% 

7224/3 +O% 


VETERANS (N=261 ) 
92204 
1.07% 
4,224/2537 
YEAR-OLDS AVAILABLE 
VETERANS (N=350) 
87.4% 
oe A 
10.04/4.62% 


VETERANS (N=220) 
89.1% 
8.2% 
648%/0.9% 


VETERANS (N=77) 
84.47% 
13.8% 
Pel“Z/1.34 


VETERANS (N=143) 
91.62 
wee 4 
3+G64/0.7% 
YEAR-OLDS AVAILABLE 
VETERANS (N=133) 
B3+7% 
10.32% 
92.904/0+824 


NOTES--(LFFR) = LABOR FORCE FARTICIFATION RATE 


(UNEM) = UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
(SFR-FT) 
(SPR-FT) 


™ 


oe Ol 


SCHOOL PARTICIFATION RATE FULL-TIME 
SCHOOL FARTICIFATION RATE FART-TIME 





AGE73 
GRCFS 
SOCIOECS 
IQ 
FAYRATES 
CIVTRAS 
CRESS 
SMSAS3 
FOUNC 
MARSTAS 
GeCcis 
INDIHS 
ROTTER 


AGE73 
GRCFS 
SOCIOECSG 
IQ 
FAYRATES 
CIVTRAS 
CIRESS 
SMSAZS 
FOUNC 
MARSTAS3 
OCC1i3 
INES 
ROTTER 


MOTES-—- (x) 


(XXX) 


TABLE G-2 


1973 NEW WORKERS 


WHITES (N=340) 


MEAN (STANDARD 
NONVETERANS (N=254) 


24.2(2.6) 


14,.3(2.3)KXKX 


$11.6¢017.8) XxX 


105.9¢(15.0)X 
4.435(3-02) 
NOT AVAIL 
0.3(0.5) 
~2+9(0.8) 
43.1(24.4) KX 
3+0(2.4) 
4.1(2.6) 
6.1(¢3.1) 


220 O(S-3) 


DEVIATION) 

VETERANS (N=864) 
25.2(63.3) #ex 
13620127) 
105.0(17.1) 
102.9(13.6) 
4.98(4.,.39)kK=,2 
NOT AVAIL 
O74 (0.5) 
2.0(0.8) 
Bok oie ) 
DCe eS) 
4.9(2.9) 
53.46(3.0) 

Oe SC4e7) 


KKK 


BLACKS (N=56) 


MEAN (STANDARTL 
NONVETERANS (N=43) 


24.903.0) 
12.8¢2,.2) 
glee ae 7) 
835.9¢15.1) 
3+11(0.99) 
NOT AVAIL 
0.7(0.35) 
1.5(0.8) 
20+3019.9)K 
3+9(2.4) 
3+4(3.2) 
Poi «9 ) 
24.0(04,.8) 


= SIGNIFICANCE AT 
(KK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT 

= SIGNIFICANCE AT 
(N/A) = NOT AFFLICABLE 


QEVIATION) 

VETERANS (N=13) 
24.3(3.2) 
12.1¢1.4) 
94.,0¢(16.9) 
B82.2¢10.9) 
34.934(1.04)x=,189 
NOT AVAIL 
0.8(0.4) 
1.5(0.8) 
14.1¢8.2) 
S60 e a) 
6.9¢03-6) 
6+7(3.-7) 
23.504.8) 


eve 
6035 LEVEL 
°O1 LEVEL 


(NOT AVAIL) = TATA NOT AVAILABLE 


Eo 





TAREE 6-3 


1973 NEW WORKERS 


NON-SOUTH WHITES (N=220) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 


NONVETERANS (N=166) VETERANS (N=34) 
AGE7 3 24.1¢2.6) ot e405.4) KKK 
GRCP3 14.5¢62.2) KKX 13.1¢1.6) 
SOCIOECS 114.7¢15.3) KxXX 102.7¢015.0) 
IQ 107.3¢14.7) KX 103.4¢€12.7) 
PAYRATES 4.6203.20) 4.97(4.37) 
CIVTRAS NOT AVAIL NOT AVAIL 
CURESS N/A N/A 
SMSA3 1.9(0.7) 2+O0(047) 
FUNC 4245024.5) KKX 50.9C19.8) 
MARSTAS 3+1¢2.4) Sea Ges 5) 
wee 15 4,002.6) KKK wel(2.7) 
IND3 6490342) * J+7(3.1>) 
ROTTER 21.8¢5.4) 21.5¢4,.8) 


NON-SOUTH BLACKS (N=16) 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 


NONVETERANS (N=13> VETERANS (N=3) 
AGE 3 235+8C2.4) 27+065+5)* 
GRCPS Pon Cl. 7) : 11.7¢1.5) 
SOCIOECS 100,.0¢€22.35) 111.3¢49.6) 
IQ 90.5¢016.3) 78.0¢48.0) 
PAYRATES 3+78¢41.20) 4.13¢41.14) 
CIVTRAS NOT AVAIL NOT AVAIL 
CURESS N/A N/A 
SMSAS 1.1¢0.3) 1.0(0.0) 
FOUNC 24.90014.7) 22+5(8. 5) 
MARSTAS 3+8(2.4) PLOTS Ea), 
mec 1 5 4.06342) KK 8.0¢3.0) 
INDS Pos TS Bare, 6.004.4) 
ROTTER 25+8(05.8) 230545. 2) 


NOTES-~(xX) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 
(KK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O5 LEVEL 
(KKK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .01 LEVEL 
(N/AD = NOT AFFLICABLE 
(NOT AVAIL) = DATA NOT AVATLABLE 
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TABLE G-4 


1973 NEW WORKERS 


SOUTH WHITES (N=120) 


MEAN (STANTIARD DEVIATION) 


NONVETERANS (N=88 ) VETERANS (N=32 ) 
AGE7S 24.202.7) 24.8¢03.1) 
GRCFS 13.9(2,4) 13-4¢1.9) 
SOCIOECS 1035-.9¢20-6) 108.9¢19.8) 
TQ 102.8¢15.3) 102.1¢15.1) 
FAYRATES 4.13¢2-64) 2+01064.50)k=.188 
CIVTRAS NOT AVAIL NOT AVAIL 
COURESS N/A N/A 
SMSAS 2220.9) 2000.9) 
FLUNC 44.2(°024.3) 42.3023.6) 
MARSTAS 2+9(244) 2696263) 
OCC13 4.3(2.6) 4.6(3-3) 
INDS 3+9(65.0) SS) SC 
POTTER 22+4(05.3) 21+604.7) 

SOUTH BLACKS (N=40) 
MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 

NONVETERANS (N=30) VETERANS (N=10) 
AGE73 29+505.1)X 25e502.1) 
GRCFS 12-6(2.4) 12.2¢1.4) 
SOCIOECS B87 .2626-6) 88.8¢°15.1) 
TQ 83-+3¢14.2) 83.4¢11.7) 
PAYRATES 2+83(0.73) 53+5601.00)% 
CIVTRAS _.NOT AVATIL NOT AVATL 
_CORESS N7A N/A 
SMSAS 1-6(0-9) 1.6(0.8) 
FUNC 22+ 6 (22.61) 11.6¢(6.4) 
MARSTAS 3494244) 329265) 
Secis 6+0¢3.1) 6.1(3-8) 
IND 6.8¢(3.1) 6+9(3.7) 
ROTTER 24.1¢4.5) gh AOC a 


NOTES--(x) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .1 LEVEL 


(XK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .OS LEVEL 
(KKK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 
(N/A) = NOT APPLICABLE 

(NOT AVAIL) = DATA NOT AVATLABLE 
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TABLE G-S 


1973 NEW WORKERS 


21%x%-24 YEAR-OLD AGE GROUF-WHITES (N=212)-xKNO 20 YEAR-OLIIS 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 


AGE73 
GRCFS 
SOCINECS 
IQ 
FAYRATES 
CIVTRAS 
CLIRESS 
SMSAS3 
FOUNC 
MARSTAS 
OCC13 
INDS 
ROTTER 


21*-24 YEAR-OLE 


AGE?73 
GRCFS3 
SOCIOECS 
IQ 
FAYRATES 
CIVTRAS 
CORESS 
SMSAS 
FOUNC 
MARSTAS 
O0CC13 
INDS 
ROTTER 


NOTES~-(X) 


NONVETERANS (N=164) 
eeedll.1) 
14.202.0) Kx 
111.8017.4) KX 
107.0614.3)% 
3+77(1-68) 

NOT AVAIL 

0,400.5) 

2000.8) 
4346302464) KKK 
Seo(2+5) 

4.3(2,.7) KKK 
6.903.090) KKK 
2220053) 


VETERANS (N=48 ) 
22+9(049) 
2-SC1L.2) 
103.1¢14.5) 
103.0¢13.3) 
4.32¢64.44)*=.196 
NOT AVAIL 
0.400.353) 
2+1(0.8) 
334902049) 
Soho. o) 
3+4(2.9) 
4.9(246) 
21l.9C4.7) 


AGE GROUF-BLACKS (N=32)-XNO 20 YEAR-OLDS 


MEAN (STANDARD DEVIATION) 


NONVETERANS (N=22) 
22+9(1.dO) 
13.6¢1.8) xX 
91.9(26.9) 
89.9(13.5)X 
5+2001.11) 

~ NOT AVAIL 
0-6(0-9) * 
1.4(0.7) 
2090 20.8) 
4.902-2) 
4.0(2,.6) XK XK 
7+I9(03-1) 
23+404.7) 


= SIGNIFICANCE AT «1 LEVEL 


VETERANS (N=10) 
ews? (ie a) 
12.2¢1.4) 
9O0.90015.6) 
81.2¢11.9) 
3+40(01.04) 
NOT AVAIL 
0.9(0.3) 
1.6(0.8) 
12.8¢06.7) 
4.00246) 
7+163+6) 
64203-4353) 
25+704.8) 


(KX) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .OS LEVEL 
(KKK) = SIGNIFICANCE AT .O1 LEVEL 
(N/A) = NOT AFFPLICABLE 

(NOT AVAIL) = DATA NOT AVATLABLE 
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TABLE G-é6 


fe o--UCCUPATIGNS OF NEW FULL-TIME WORKERS CFPERCENTAGES) 


ALL WORKERS NON-SOUTH SOUTH 2O-24 AGE 
WNV-(N=S305) WNV-CN=322) WNV-(N=183) WNV-(N=316) 
WV-CN=2356) WY-C(N=158) WY-CN=78) WVU-CN=1 22) 
BNV-(N=174) BNV-(N=41) RNV-(CN=133) ENV-(CN=101) 
RV—-(N=68) RU-(N=14) RYV-(CN=54) RV-(N=S1) 
WW EB RE WW RR R WW eB RB W WR RB 
N V N VY N V N VY N VY N YV N V N V 
VS V VS V V VA VS V 

FROFESSIONAL » 

TECHNICAL» ANI 

mone G——-- 17 13 10 3 Ae O)pges Ea ea Oa ©) 11 18 11 4 14 8 12 2 


MANAGERS » 
OFFICIALS» AND FRO- 


Seen o-- 129 #S 3 11 10 10 90 1S ee Se li 6 2 4 
CLERICAL AND 

Meee —-- $$ 6 & 10 9 & 12 0 (ee 2) a Cs er = ee ba ewe Ee. 
SALES 

WORKERS--- 7 3 2 6 GF 3 G 7 745.2 G6 On es 
CRAFTSMEN » 

FOREMEN» ANE : 

Meee —— 21 29 14 18 19 27 15 36 «25 33 14 130 «21 34 «13 «218 
OPERATIVES AND 

eta 21 21 31 32 21 23 29 36 21 17 32 32 24 24 33 31 


BrivVaAtTE HOUSE- 

HOLY WORK- 0 O 9O 9O 0 Oo 0 O ODO O20 OO 07 0 
SERVICE WORK- 

ERS» EXCEPT 

FRIVATE HOUSE- | 
ae —————— 4 3 7 12 4 6 
FARMERS ANI FARM 

MANAGERS- 1 0 1 O Oo 0 OO 9O 
FARM LABORERS ANI! 


Ci 
> 
Ci 


14 10 


Ci 
8) 


: ha 


ay 


oO 
rt 
oO 
a 
oO 
oO 
© 


SemeMmeN---~ 2 1 3 OQ 2 did 90 0 3 1 4 QO RE BS 0, 

LABORERS» EX- 

CEPT FARM ANI! 

on -————— Tae 16. 7 4S 15 7 ° 12 24 19 8 153 290 20 
NOTES-- 


(1) WNYV=WHITE NONVETERAN, WV=WHITE VETERAN 
(2) BNV=BLACK NONVETERAN: BV=RBLACK VETERAN 
(3) EACH VET VS. NONVET SAMPLE TESTED FOR 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BY CHI-SQUARE TEST: 
“4 = «1 LEVEL,» & = .05 LEVEL» $ = .O1 LEVEL 


1ESMe 





PAE E. ts= 7 


Mees --INEUSTRIES OF NEW FULL-TIME 


ALL WORKERS 
WNV- (N=504) 


WY~C(N=236) 
BENV-(N=174) 
RV~(N=67) 
W WwW EK B 
N V N V 
V Ve 
AGRICULTURE » 
FORESTRY» ANTI 
MesReRIES- 5 2 4 OQ 
feeanG---- 1 1 90 O 
BoNetTRUCT- 16 16 15 13 
MANUFACT~- 24 31 30 31 
TRANSFORTATION» 
COMMUNICATIONy 
AND FURLIC 
MieettrES- 5 S 108 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Meee LY LY 13 «1S 
FINANCE » 
INSURANCE, ANID REAL 
Memmere-——- 6 3S 8S 
RUSINESS ANI 
REFAIR 


M@emvyiCES-- 4 6 8 8 
PERSONAL 
BeRVICES-~ 2 1 
ENTERTAINMENT 
ANT RECREATION 
BemviCES-~ 1 1 
PROFESSIONAL» 
AND RELATED 
BeeviCleS-~ i3 8 10 4 
PUBLIC ADMINI- 
STRATION-- 4 


tL 
to 


bh 
oO 


Cee Lo 


(1) WNV=WHITE NONVETERANs 
(2) KBNV=BLACK NONVETERANs 
(3) EACH VET VS. 


NON-SOUTH 
WNU-(N=321) 
WYV-(N=158) 
BENV~-(CN=41 
BV~(N=13) 
W W BR EK 
N V N VY 
VA v 
4 2 0 9 
fo, Oe -O 
BCS fo) a CE rs 
Ome s4 OF 
ee er, OO 
18 20 15 0 
Sarco. 9S 
Som ose 25 
a2. 2° O10 
BA TO, 
fAso <7 Ss 
4 9 0 90 
NOTEG == 


SOUTH 
WNV-(N=183) 
WV~ (N=78 ) 
BNV—-(N=133) 
RV~ (N=354) 
W W B R 
N V N Y 
Vin Ve 
4 8 QO 
1 O 9Q 
ae Lots 
39 29 30 


rt ro Os 


= o- 


WORKERS (CFERCENTAGES) 


2O-24 AGE 
WNV-C(N=3135) 
WV-CN=123) 
BNV-(N=101) 
RV-(N=S51) 
WWE RE 
N Vv N VY 
V VE 


33556. 70 
Lt le 2052 70 
16 21 11 14 
Oo eo 7 


36 44 5 2 4 4 
35 3 4 5 4 9 8 
ee SU wit Ey ino. 
(ion io 2 non 
HOMCIIa Gi tos) toa 
SOMECN IZ 3. 5 SiG 
WY=WHITE VETERAN 
BV=BLACK VETERAN 

FOR 


NONVET SAMPLE TESTED 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ITIFFERENCE BY CHI-SQUARE TEST: 


4 = 


el LEVEL» 


Roos 


oe 


60S LEVEL» 


g§ = 


COU EEVEL 





APPENDIX H 


GRAPHICAL PRESENTATIONS OF DATA 1966-1973 


The following figures show the plots obtained for the 
labor force variables of labor force participation rate, 
unemployment rate, scnool participation rate full-time, 
and school participation rate part-time over the years of 
the National Longitudinal Survey of young men 1966 to 1973. 
The labor force data are plotted in Figures H-l to H-16. 
Additionally, five variables (AGE, GRCP, SOCIOEC6, IQ, 
PAYRATE) from discriminant analysis are plotted over the 
NLS years 1966 to 1973. The new worker data are plotted 


moeeitgures H-17 to H-36. 
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